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» FAREWELL TO AMBASSADOR RANKIN 


he 


Taipei civic bodies jointly gave a farewell party to Ambassador Karl L. Rankin bidding farewe 
Ambassador Rankin on December 19. Vice President Chen Cheng. 


Ambassador Rankin at the Sungshan 

Airport prior to taking off for the 

States, 
Minister of Education Chang Chi-yun gave a farewell ™ 
reception to Ambassador Rankin at the Government Guest = 
House on December 30. 4 


Cover picture: AMBASSADOR AND MRS. KARL L. RANKIN ON DEPARTURE FROM TAIPEI 
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New Year Greetings from the Review 


he Free China Review wishes its readers 
a Happy New Year. The infant just 
born will undoubtedly. bring ‘happiness to all 
our readers. In view of the wintry blasts 
coming from northern Russian skies, the new 
baby’s life may not be untroubled by minor 
chills or discomfort, but his robust’ ‘health 
will no doubt prove more than equal to the 
trials awaiting him, and each time he comes 
out of a trial, he will bring added. happiness 
to. our readers, 


If we have sounded a note of optimism, 
it is because the free world in the past twelve 
months has made remarkable headway. Busi- 
ness and industrial production in the United 
States, Canada and Latin America registered 
an all time high last year. The same thing 
was true with Western Europe which had 
fully recovered from the scars of World War 
II. The Middle East which supplies the 
world with petroleum reflected ‘the prosperity 
in other parts of the world. Near at home 
in Asia, Free China and Japan had a 
prosperous year. Production had never been 
so high in the two countries as it was last 
year. Korea and the Philippines had greatly 
recovered from the ravages of war. Thailand, 
a great rice-producing country, had a good 
crop. Singaporeand Malaya won their inde- 
pendence. Pakistan was not doing badly. 


In contrast, the Gommunist-dominated 
areas all suffered from poverty and scarcity 


of food. Soviet Russia which makes it her 
business.to despoil.the satellites.did. not- as.- 


usual have enough food and consumer goods 
to provide a decent living for her own people. 
In Communist China which had its yearly 
quota of floods and famine aggravated by 
man-made scarcities, people died of starvation 
by the millions. Some of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries that used to:-export. ‘surplus 


food are now so exploited by the Soviets and” 
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misgoverned by the Mostpw henchmen that. 
their people suffered greatly from scarcity in’ 
everything. Thus,) while (Communist sym- 
pathizers are tireless in their attempt to 
deceive people by extolling the blessings of 
a socialist state, yet in all places where Com- 
munism has a chance to rear its head, it 
marches arm in arm with poverty and misery. 


_ Thecurse of Communism not only infects 
the countries where the disciples of Marx 
and Lenin rule but also the neutralist, pro- 
Communist countries. Despite the aid it has 
received from both the United: States and 
Soviet Russia, India under Nehru has been 
floundering in the quagmire of despondency 
and is hard put to it to find the wherewithal 
to continue its five-year plan. Burma which 
bartered her valuable surplus rice for the 
poorly manufactured goods from Communist 
China does not fare well. Nor does Indonesia. 


During the past year the world presented 
a contradictory and bewildering outlook with’ 
respect to Communism, While the people 
in the enslaved countries were pining for 
liberation and deliverance from the Com- 
munist yoke, some misguided Middle East: 
and Asian countries madly rushed into the 
Iron Curtain, While Communism with all 
its implications is hated in its motherland, 
Soviet Russia, as. well as in the satellites, it 
was extolled to high heavens by “pinkies” 
and the ‘so-called liberal thinkers elséwhere 
in the world, This state of affairs is not 
unlike a tree that is withering at the roots 
but growing rapidly at the top. This diseased 
plant, meaning the Communist empire, cannot 
last forever. Sooner or.later the decay at 
the roots will spread and kill the tree. 


As is true with most despots, the Kremlin 
leaders have been trying to minimize discon- 
térit ‘at ‘home by diverting the people’s 
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‘attention to developments outside, of Russia 
through. creating tension, or, war ,in neigh- 
-boring countries, At. the same time, to further 
their objective of world conquest, | they 
are accelerating the search for the. new, 


-ultimate weapons including nuclear bombs 


and ICBM before. they, are. pulled down from 
their uncrowned throne. The. firing of the 
Sputniks I and II, while temporarily harmless, 
-is, an indication of:\the shape of things to 
.come, During the present,and,the. next few 
years, until the United. States and other 
free countries haye. discovered a; workable 
ICBM and/or an effective anti-ballistic missile 
missile, the Kremlin will cast its dark shadow 
over the entire world by doing~ its best to 
cajole or threaten the world to surrender ‘to 
its rule. 


Therefore, despite, our optimistic outlook, 
-we are of the opinion that in the coming year 


the people of the world will haveto work hardér 
on, their missile projects in order to get ahead 
of the Soviets.,, But whatever efforts the free 


.world may make to develop their ICBM, the 


prosperity achieved in: recent. years is likely 
to continue. In fact, greater happiness and 


prosperity are likely to prevail. In contrast, 


the enslaved countries, including the Soviet 
Union itself, will look all. the poorer and more 
miserable, While this contrast is very much 
to be desired, if for nothing else than to show 
how Communism is incompatible with human 
nature, a word of caution must be said that 
oftentimes such difference alone is a cause 
for war. Therefore, let the free world be on 
guard... While the people of the free nations 


- aré busily ‘engaged in improving their own 


welfare let them keep their guns within easy 


reach. 
@ 


E arewell to a Friend 


he departure of Mr. Karl L. Rankin, until 

lately United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of China, was a sad thing to all Free 
Chinese, whether they had known the gentle- 
man from Topeka, Kansas, in person or not. 
In the eight and a half years he spent in 
China, more than seven of these in Taiwan, 
first as counselor chargé d’affaires and later 
‘as ambassador, he has won for his country 
the renewed confidence and everlasting grati- 
tude from an ally, and for himself the gen- 
wine friendship and unreserved, admiration 
seldom accorded: by: a people to; the, official 
representative of another. 

No foreign envoy has left China ‘leaving 
behind such warm feelings for him that’ are 
not unmixed with a touch of sadness.’! Others 
have spent their lifetime in China, ‘learned 
to speak the language and made thousands 
of acquaintances, yet they do not génerate in 
the hearts of the Free Chinese ‘the’ kind of 
sentiment usually reserved only for close 
friends and comrades-in-arm who have shared 
with them the darkest moments in the history 
of their country,, The withdrawal from the 
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mainland, the rebuilding of the armed forces 
here in Taiwan, the evacuation of Chusan and 
Tachen, the negotiation of the Sino-Japanese 
Peace Treaty and the Sino-American Mitwal 
Defense Treaty, the vetoing of the “package 
deal” that would have brought Outer Mongolia 
into the ‘United Nations, the defense of 
Kinmen and Matsu, and the hundred and 
one little events and. crises in. between—it 
was, as Ambassador Rankin. said in his address 
to the American University)Club a few days 
before his departure, “a period of trial, but 
also ‘of accomplishment and hope,” : and .he 
probably knew this period more intimately and 
understeod the Free Chinese more perceptively 
than any foreigner ever did. 

His AUC address, would: be’ remembered 
by the people of the Republic of China for.a 
long time to come, for. it.truly conveys the 


deep insight into the Chinese’situation on the 


part of the speaker and presents an. eloquent 
case for Free China. Honest acceptance of 
the two-Chinas concept is a political impos- 
sibility for any Chinese regime, whatever. its 
“political. complexion,” .he declared, adding 
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that “in any case, the Government of the 
Republic of China cannot break faith with 
the Chinese people in such fashion.” He fore- 
saw that “since the conception of two Chinas 
in permanence must be excluded, there is no 
substantial alternative to reunion” than a 
“return to the mainland,” and said that he 
believes also “that political, economic and 
social developments on Taiwan will be equal- 
ly important with military strength in the 
redemption of China.” 

Ambassador Rankin has been criticized, 
so it was reported, for seeing things too much 


oth Moscow and Peiping must have had 
B reason to feel gratified over the “Little 
Bandung” held at Cairo at the end of Decem- 
ber. By pulling strings, they herded dele- 
gations from 40-odd Afro-Asian nations and 
regions to the Egyptian capital to echo their 
anti-West slogans. 


As usual, the Russian and Chinese Com- 
munists chose not to run the show. Instead, 
‘they left their stooges, principally Indians and 
Egyptians, to do it for them. From the be- 
ginning to the end, however, there was not 
the slightest doubt as to the identity of the 
real masterminds. 


With practice, the Communists have fur- 
ther improved upon their technique. Unlike 
the Bandung Conference of April, 1955, 
which was attended by government delegations 
from 29 countries, the “Little Bandung” was 
a meeting of “people’s representatives” who 
went to Cairo to voice their “solidarity.” 


The preparatory office at Cairo sent in- 
vitations to both Communist and non-Com- 
munist organizations in various countries. If 
the non-Communist organizations should de- 
cline the invitations, the Communist ones were 
always ready to go. And in the case of Com- 
‘munist countries, where all organizations are 
necessarily under the control of the Commu- 
nists, it would Bethe height of folly to expect 
delegations therefrom to express any views 
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~The “Little Bandung” Conference 








“the Chinese way.” If that should be true, it 
is only because that he visualizes no better 
way to safeguard the interest of his country 
in the Far East than by checking the spread 
of Communism, The American Government 
should be congratulated for having in the 
person of Ambassador Rankin a loyal civil 
servant, a skillful diplomat, and a soldier. 
And in his next assignment at Belgrade, there 
is no doubt that he will again symbolize the 
American determination to hold the line 
against international Communism in a com- 
pletely different environment, 






other than the Communist ones. Thus, the 
“Little Bandung” was assured of unanimity 
of views even before it was called to order. 


If.there should still be some doubt regard- 
ing the real nature of the so-called Afro-Asian 
“solidarity” conference at Cairo, a comparison 


-of its agenda with that at Bandung in 1955 


ought to be enough to dispel it. At the Ban- 
dung Conference, which was jointly sponsored 
by the five Colombo powers, namely, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon, the 
major items were the elimination of colonial- 
ism, independence and self-determination for 
all peoples, and membership for all nations 
in the United Nations, The conference also 
supported human rights, disarmament, nd pro- 
hibition of nuclear weapons, 


Spokesmen of various delegations at Cairo 
indicated that this time the discussions would 
revolve around such issues as the support of 
the freedom. movement in Africa, denunciation 
of military pacts, suspension of nuclear tests, 
and disarmament, It should not come as a 
surprise, if the conference should endorse Mr. 
Nehru’s “magic” formula for the suspension 
of nuclear tests, and advocate the holding of 
a world disarmament conference. (The 
Russians have asked for a special session of 
the 82-nation U. N. General Assembly.) 


It may be recalled that it was at Ban- 
dung that the Chinese Communists peddled the 
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so-called Five Principles of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence. They certainly would not want to 


push the sales at Cairo. Though a few coun- 
tries like Burma and the Laos already have 
had a taste of these “principles of peaceful 
coexistence,” others, especially those in Africa, 
could still become prospective buyers. 


Keynoting Russia’s propaganda line at 
the “solidarity” show was the economic report 
read on the second day of the conference, 
when the Soviet delegate announced: “We 
are ready to help you as a brother helps a 
brother. Tell us what you need and we will 
help you and send, to the best of our capa- 
bilities, the money needed in the form of loans 
or aid.” Of course, he did not forget to add 
that Russia offers aid without any conditions 
while aid from the West “always results in a 
loss of independence, interference, and an end 
to peaceful coexistence.” To unsophisticated 
nations who have only recently emerged from 
under colonial rule and are trying hard to 
raise the standard of living of their people, 
the Russian offer of unconditional economic 
aid may seem like a godsend. 

However, not all Afro-Asian nations have 


been taken in. The fact that countries such 
as Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, the Philip- 
pines, South Vietnam, South Korea, and Pa- 
kistan (not counting Free China) boycotted 
the Cairo conference shows that their leaders 
knew that it was nothing but a puppet show 
produced and directed in Moscow and Peip- 
ing for the gullible. Chinese in Taiwan 
branded the conference as an attempt on the 
part of the Russian and Chinese Communists 
“to exploit the historic or present contradic- 
tions of Western colonialism in the Afro-Asian 
world and to fan the flame of its national 
aspirations for independence and freedom into 
emotional hatred against the West.” 
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The South Vietnamese correctly believed 
that the Cairo conference would result in 
nothing but further Communist infiltration in 
areas already plagued by Communist propa- 
ganda and subversive schemes. To be more 
specific, the conference was seen in Saigon 
as “a Communist attempt to counter the Bagh- 
dad Pact and the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization.” 


One of the most clear-cut statements a- 
gainst the “Little Bandung” came from Ma- 
nila, where Mr. F. M. Serrano, Foreign Affairs 
Secretary’ of the Philippines, emphatically de-. 
clared on December 22 that his country would 
definitely not participate in the Cairo con- 
ference. Mr. Serrano made this unequivocal 
statement after several Indian and Egyptian 
legislators had arrived in Manila on a per- 
suasion mission, and he minced no words when 
he said: “No amount of pleadings with the 
Philippine government or the Filipino people 
should convince the Philippine’ government 
to send delegates to the Cairo conference.” 


As the Asian People’s Anti-Communist 
League pointed out in its statement, the “Lit- 
tle Bandung” was designed to spread the poison 
of neutralism over a wider area in Asia and 
Africa, to expand Communist infiltration in 
places not already bored through by Red 
agents, and to scuttle the system of collective 
security as represented by the Baghdad Pact 
and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 


At Cairo, the international Communists 
merely continued their earlier efforts to arouse 
nationalistic sentiments in Asia and Africa 
against the West, not so much to help the 
indigenous peoples acquire political independ- 
ence and a higher standard of living, as to 
pave the ground for Moscow to supplant the 
Western nations as a new colonial power in 
these two areas. It is as simple as that. 











hile the last meeting of SEATO was 

being held at Baguio, hints were freely 
given out that Free China and Korea would 
be invited to join that body. This is undoubt- 
edly the only right thing to do. From the 
point of view of SEATO, if its objective is 
to contain and check the growth of Com- 
munism in Asia, it should enlist under its 
banner as many as_ possible like-minded 
nations in the periphery of Communist China. 
Only in so doing can it gain strength and 
respect from the Chinese Communists, 


Considering SEATO’s military status, 
most people will probably think that it hasn’t 
done much since its establishment. But it is 
only fair. to say that since its organization 
at the end of 1954, it has put a stop to open 
aggression by the Chinese Communists in 
Asia. If it is as yet a loosely knit structure, 
it. nevertheless stands for a moral influence, 
a desire on the part of its members to put a 
stop to Communist expansion, It has but 
little. armed forces under its command, but 
the members of the organization can put up 
a mighty show of force if they care to do so. 
Therefore, though the Communists fully 
realize its imperfection and weakness, they 
know better than to test its strength. 

But with the Communists, open warfare 
is but one of the ways of aggression, In the 
last two years, though they have left the 
SEATO countries alone, they concentrated 
their efforts at infiltrating and subverting 
the governments of Laos and Cambodia, both 
of which countries are vital to the defense 
of Southeast Asia against Communist attacks. 
Both countries are now in a more precarious 
position vis 4 vis the Communists than they 
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were two years ago, when SEATO’ began to 
function. The samé thing is true with Ind- 
onesia which is being dragged rapidly into 
the Communist orbit. If these countries, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Indonesia should be 
converted into Communist satellités, the 
position of the Asian members of SEATO 
would be greatly jeopardized. 


From the SEATO point of view, therefore. 
something must. be done not only to.strength- 
en its structure and to enlarge its membership 
but also to put teeth to it so as to give 
protection not only to. its members but also 
to countries which are too weak to raise their 
voice against the Communists or too dis- 
organized to take effective steps against, Com; 
munist infiltration and subversion. These 
are heavy responsibilities, but they. are 
responsibilities which SEATO should not 
seek to evade. 


On the other hand, from the point of view of 
the individual nations whomSEATO is contem- 
plating to invite, the greatest menace to their 
security comes from the Communists, especial- 
ly those under. the Peiping regime who act 
as the cat’s paw for their Russian masters, What 
can be more fitting, therefore, than that these 
nations should pool theirstrength with SEATO? 
If it is felt that SEATO is not the kind of anti- 
Communist organization they want,, changes 
can be made after joining. In. short, though 


SEATO, has done its, level .best in checking 
Communist expansion in Asia, it-needs new 
blood to make it more effective, and active 
anti-Communist nations such as China and 
Korea are the answers to its prayers. So this 
should be the right time to change SEATO 
into ATO. 
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President Chiang Kai-shek's Message to. 
the Nation on New Year's Day, 1958 


Fellow Countrymen: 

day we enter upon the 47th year of the 

Republic. This day is being celebrated 
-by all freedom-loving Chinese people the 
world over as the First Inaugural Day of the 
Republic. On this memorable occasion, we 
.re-dedicate ourselves with indomitable faith 
to the task of achieving the recovery of our 
mainland, where millions of our oppressed 
compatriots continue to live under the yoke 
of Communist tyranny. 


A year ago today, I said that 1957 would 
mark a turning point in the world’s struggle 
against Communism, Events have proved 
‘that the 800 million people shut behind the 
Iron Curtain from Eastern Europe to the 
Asian continent, are in ferment against their 
Communist dictators. This has been espe- 
cially true on the Chinese mainland, where 
since last spring and against a background 
of economic and social chaos and ideological 
bankruptcy, people have demonstrated their 
detestation of the Communist regime by 
staging numerous revolts. These facts alone 
are enough to indicate the growing strength 
of the anti-Communist revolutionary move- 
ment. The Iron Curtain is cracking. 


It was under these circumstances that 
the Russian Communists first claimed success 
in developing the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and later launched the two earth 
satellites. They attempted to intimidate the 
free world and to suppress internal) unrest 
by a show of technological achievement and 
military might hoping thereby to avert an 
impending collapse. 

In fighting the enemy, we must know all 
‘about him and also all about ourselves. 
Although Russia is moving toward its 
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economic, social and ideological collapse, 
there is no denying the fact that in the past 
year, she was able to achitve some scientific 
and technological advance and augment. her 
military power. Russia today has not only 
attained the scientific and technological level 
as in the days of Hitlerite Germany, it has 
also added the land, manpower, and material 
resources of China to its ‘war machine, We 
may say that Russia today is a combination 
of the strength of Hitler’s Germany, and 
Stalin’s Soviet empire, plus the great potential 
of the Chinese mainland. Through ruthless- 
ness and treachery, Nikita Khrushchev has 
not only made himself Stalin the Second, 
but has actually surpassed Hitler in his 
disdain for the non-Communist world as 
evidenced in his threat of “surrender or. be 
‘destroyed,” which he has tossed to the free 
nations. He is, in fact, Hitler and Stalin 
rolled into one. In his view, from the:stand- 
point of time, space, morals and materials, 
this is the moment for Russia to start its 
all-out offensive to conquer the world. Ifhe 
should miss this opportunity, he thinks he 
would lose the Communist World Revolution, 
The crisis facing the world today, therefore, 
is more serious than at any time since World 
War IT. : 


But neither the international situation 
nor the relative strength of Russia and the 
United States has Qeen changed since the 
Russia Sputniks. On the contrary, the 
Western nations including the United States 
and Britain, have showed a greater unity as 
a result of the launching of the earth satel- 
lites. Their common determination to resist 
Communism has pecome all the firmer. 
Moreover in mid-December the United States 
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was able to launch successfully her first in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile Atlas. 


However bent Khrushchev may be on 
war, an objective examination of recent events 
leads.to. the conclusion (as,I pointed out in 


my book “Soviet-Russia-in China” last year). 


that Russia still lacks the capability and the 


courage to, start ia world war at least. in ‘the. 


next two-or three years. 


It will, however, accelerate its tactics of 
infiltration -and‘-subversion against. the free 
mations and keep:on initiating; various forms 
of local wars of aggression, This is; because 
as yet.,it. still. cannot. mass-produce LCBM’s 
nor can it buildup .a big enough stockpile 
to..wipe out its enemies in one. stroke and 
thus, satisfy .its appetite for world .conquest. 
\On, the contrary, Russia and its satellites are 
completely..surrounded by the armed _ forces 
of the free nations and can be smashed at 
any moment. If Khrushchey should start a 
war in the next two years, he would definitely 
‘be -hastening his own, destruction, That. is 
why, today he can only use the Sputniks and 
the threat of an all-out war to terrorize the 
free world, 


iFrom the above analysis, there is no doubt 
that. the:.free’ world: would . win,., should 
Khrushchev unleash a global. war in the near 
future.» And..Khrushchev, like Hitler before 
him,-would be heading for his. own grave if 
he »should. let - Russia’s temporary lead..in 
science and weapon development go to his 
head and. miscalculate the, chances. . Further- 
more, he: has a mortal:weakness in that if he 
should start an-éxternal: war, even before the 
free. nations have)time to: finish him. off, the 
800 million people behind. the. Iroa Curtain 
will rise to overthrow his regime of violence 
and tyranny. Our estimation is that he will 
continue his menacing but empty gesture 
against the free world without really mean- 
ing to résort to war. * 


But, no matter. what Russia will or will 
not do, I believe 1958 is going to be a year of 
decision. for the fate.of the world. This. does 
not necessarily mean that a major global war 
will break: out. but that the future of mankind 
will. -be. decided in ,the.coming year. Our 
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National Revolution, in point of its progress, 
is also entering upon a new phase this year, 
I shall, therefore, point out how all of us 
should seize upon this opportunity to move 
on the road toward final victory. 


-I have repeatedly said that the recovery 
of our mainland is a mission to be under- 
taken solely by. ourselves and that -we do not 
pin*our hope on any world war. I am con- 
vinced that in view of the existing situation 
in Asia and in the world, the only way to 
deter a world war is for all anti-Communist 
nations in Asia to launch their respective 
campaigns of liberation. Of particular im- 
portance is for Free China to recover the 
mainland and drive out the Chinese Com- 
munists. For this reason, it has been our 
consistent national policy to launch the 
counter-offensive’ ourselves. ‘This’ is in ac- 


‘cordance with the basic spirit of “self-help 


begets external help” and “save ourselves so 
as to save others.” This is in fact the goal 
of our National Revolution.: If Russia should 
start a world war, it would have no effect 
en our policy except that such a war might 
conceivably hasten victory in our -counter- 
offensive. We must keep a constant) watch 
on the ever-changing world situation. If we 
relax and let our preparations lag behind, 
we shall not only lose the opportunity of 


‘achieving our objectives but may even go 


down in defeat and destruction. 


Fellow-countrymen! The more ruthless 
the enemy becomes, the closer the world 
crisis moves toward explosion. We should 
all redouble our efforts further to consolidate 
our moral strength and maintain our vigilance 
and our unity of purpose. Support and 
supervise the Government. Help it get ready 
for offensive operations. at any, time. by 


strengthening its military preparedness and 


increasing its fighting potential. Qn the 
other hand, work harder and.make Taiwan 
a model province based on the Three People’s 
Principles so that it could serve as a pattern 
for future reconstruction on the mainland. 
I urge all our countrymen to review and 
promote the Four Reformation Movements 
in the economic, cultural. social, and politic- 
al fields; the four principles of evolution, 
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dispatch, practicality, and simplification; and 
the psychological preparation for national re- 
covery. These are subjects on which I have 
repeatedly dwelt in my speeches in recent 
years, Only thus can we.adapt oursélves to 
the constantly changing situation, retain our 
initiative, and complete our sacred mission 


of anti-Communist revolution: and national: 


resurrection. 


t. 


Fellow-countrymen: At this juncture > 


when the moment of our counter-offensive is 
drawing near, I should like to address afew 
words of advice to the Communist cadres,-to 
mémbers of the Communist armed forces, and 
to the so-called “rightist elements;”. Remem- 


ber you are all citizens of the Republic: of: 


China. Like the rest of the people on the 
mainland, you, too, have suffered: from Com- 
munist domination and ‘persecution, You all 


are endowed with the sense of self-respect,- 


independence and love of freedom. ‘Im you 
lies a spiritual force to save yourselves and 
the nation. You all have the capacity to 
distinguish between good and evil. On this 
New Year’s Day, you should have new 
thoughts, acquire a new outlook, make a new 
resolution, and take new actions with regard 
to both the future of your country and that 
of your own self. Either for the sake of the 
country or for your own sake, the only path 


before you is to rise and take part in the’ 


national struggle against Communism . and 


Russian imperialism. This is the only path 


that will lead to a bright future. 


This is the optimum moment for you to 
fight Communism and to redéem yourselves, 
This is also the best opportunity for you to 
serve the country. 


In my Double Tenth message last year, I 


gave you three assurances that if you would 
only repent and join the anti-Communist 


cause, the Government would let bygones be 


bygones, treat you leniently, and reward you 
for any meritorious services. In your midst 
aré anti-Communist revolutionaries. These 
are the things you can do right now: 


1) Not to expose or harm, in any way, 
other anti-Communist revolutionaries; 


2) Do your best to cover them and 
establish close contacts with them at oppor- 
tune moments; and _ 

3) Join their anti-Communist organiza- 
tion and be prepared to coordinate your ac- 
tions with Government forces when the latter 


‘start landing on the coast. 


Is it not true that the Communists are 
still persecuting the intellectuals among you 
in their “anti-rightist” campaign? Ts"it “also” 
not true that they are’ sending” two millio# 
Communist cadres and ‘their dependents to” 
work 6n collective’ farms in rémote ‘tmdunt=! 
ainous districts as slave Tabor?” I enjoiti you’ 
not to lose heart. Be patient, be ‘firm, be 
courageous. and..keep, up. your, ,spirit..;;An 
ideal setting now exists for you..to organize: 
anti-Communist movements and this. isthe, 
best chance for you to, fight..for a better, 
future,, I hope. you will all grab this oppor-; 
tunity and do not let: it slip. by. . 

Fellow-countrymen: This: is the decisive? 
moment for the destiny of mankind: .Gharged 
with the responsibility of ensuring our nar 
tional survival, we should realize the. sig- 
nificance of the new era and take hold of it, 
By exerting our traditional virtues of patience 
and firmness, we shall prove. to the whole. 
world our fearless revolutionary spirit, and 
gallantly march forward to fulfill the’ great, 
task of liberating our ‘mainland from Com-' 
munist usurpation. 


Now let us all rise and sive ioud cheers. 
to the. following slogans: 


Support our compatriots on the: sialon 
in their struggle against Communist tyranny!: 


Victory in our counter-offensive ‘and in’ 
our National Reconstruction! °°" 


Long Live Chinese National ° FRevaniliil 
_ Long live the Three. People’s Principles! 
Long bive the Republic! of China! 








he conviction is growing among observers 

of world affairs that the centre of gravity 
has now moved to the Pacific. If this is so, 
then the future of civilisation may be de- 
termined, largely, by the outcome of the 
China problem, 


Hence the importance of our subject— 
Britain’s China Policy. To be more precise, 
we should say the China Policy of the United 
Kingdom as formulated at and directed from 
London, It is necessary to note this for the 
China Policy of the United Kingdom differs 
in some vital respects from that of such 
Commonwealth countries as Australia and 
New Zealand, 


This policy must not be confused with 
the splendid service rendered China by in- 
dividuals such as Sir Thomas Wade, Sir 
Robert Hart and others. The former of these 
will always deserve a place in history for 
his epoch-making romanization of the Chi- 
nese written characters, a system which, after 
many years, has not been superseded. The 
work of Sir Robert Hart in training Chinese 
Customs officials, though perhaps less widely 
known and less spectacular, was, nevertheless, 
a unique contribution to Chinese progress, 
In: their official capacities, these men and 
others who deserve honourable mention, were 
the loyal servants of their Government in 
London, although it is a matter of history 
that often they differed from London on mat- 
ters of policy. Then, on the lower official 
level, the names of such as Consul Meadows 
and others who followed him must not be 
forgotten. These men carried out the orders 
of their superiors in Peking, which were not 
always in accord with their own convictions. 
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History has recorded, for instance, that Consul 
Meadows, who functioned at Shanghai dur- 
ing one of the most critical periods in the 


history of modern China, strongly disapproved 


of the official policy. Also, we. must not 


conclude that British official policy on China» 


is an expression of popular opinion: There 
never has been in Britain what could be 
called a popular mind on the China problem, 


Indeed, little serious thought has ever. been 


given by the people to this issue, which they 
regard as too remote, 


Our present study, however, is not con- 
cerned with such matters but rather with 


the policy officially set down in London and 


carried out by British representatives in 
China. How vastly different this policy 
might have been, during the past century, if 


‘more attention had been paid to the views 


of officials on the spot, lies outside the 
scope of our enquiry but it certainly remains 
a most inviting field for the play of the im- 
agination. 


At the outset, then, it must be noted that 
British foreign policy is unique in one 
particular. It has always been characterised 
by a certain constancy. Changes of Govern- 
ment have not been followed by violent 
changes in foreign policy and each administra- 
tion has, in the main, continued the line 
taken by its predecessor, There have been 
occasions when the majority of the Commons 
has objected to a certain policy but the 
Government has carried it out and the 
majority opposition has acquiesced in it. For 
example, there was the ‘Arrow’ incident of 
1856. A craft, owned by Chinese, with a 
Chinese crew, but registered in Hongkong, 
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and having a British captain and flying the 
British flag, was boarded by Chinese officials 
at Canton, who arrested the’ crew on the 
ground that they had been engaged in a re- 
cent act of piracy. The British flag was 
hauled down. On the ground that British 
sovereignty had “been violated and the Chi- 
nese had refused to give the satisfaction de- 
manded, Britain opened hostilities and bom- 
barded Canton. In the Commions, Richard 
Cobden moved a vote of no-confidence in the 
Palmerston Government. Gladstone support- 
ed the motion, which was carried by a ma- 
jority of sixteen. The Prime Minister replied 
to this censure motion by stating that “there 
cannot be any change in the policy towards 
China”. The war against China went on and 
that country was beaten to its knees and had 
to pay dearly for its defeat, 

But other Commonwealth countries do 


not follow Britain in this practice of con- 
stancy. In both Australia and New Zealand, 


to mention two of these, the present official 
policy is recognition of the: Chinese Nation- 


alist Government, but the Labour Party has 
called for recognition of the Peking Commu- 
nist Government and has’ made it clear in 
both countries that when returned to power, 
this policy will be carried out, Constancy 
in foreign policy, then, is, peculiar to the 
United Kingdom. 


In order, then, to understand Britain’s 
China Policy, it will be necessary to survey 
history and discover, if possible, any ‘per- 
manent features in the official attitude, which 


can be regarded as constituting a ‘definite. 


policy. We propose to survey the history of 
China during the past’!09 years as this period 
marks the era of China’s awakening. The 
words of Matthew Arnold: 


‘The East bow’d low before the blast 

In patient, deep disdain. 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again’ 
cannot be applied to China during this peri- 
od, for China neither ‘bow’d low’ nor ‘plunged 
in thought again’, but, on the contrary, her 
head was ‘bloody but unbow’d’. 


{ 


We. invited you, then, ‘to°consider the 
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following: 

(1) A survey of British actions in China dur- 
ing the past century. 

(2) The presence of such constant features as 
constitute a policy. 


(3).An appraisal of such policy. 


1. We begin with a survey of British offi- 
cial actions in China over the past 100 years. 
It would not be’ possible to note each of 
these but we select the three great crises; the 
T’ai P*ing Rebellion, the Revolution that 
resulted in the establishmént of the’ Republic, 
and the inauguration of the rival administra+ 
tions in Peking and’ Taipei. Most sinologwes 
will agree, we believe, that’ these were’ the 
outstanding events in China during the peri- 
od under review. 


(a) Take -the first of these, the T’ai P’ing 
Rebellion, led by the Hakka Hung Hesiu- 
ch’uan, Hung was born in the year 1813 in 
a small village about 30 miles from Canton, 
The Manchu regime, set up’ two centuries 
earlier by the psychopathic Shun. Chih was 
in its decline. The sun that had shone bril- 
liantly in the days of K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien 
Lung was now rapid!v westering. The long 
day of the Ch’ings threatened,to end in the 
darkest of nights, with little promise of. an- 
other morning. Such lights as were seen on 
the distant hills were but the hectic glow of 
that expiring life, coronals of an evanescent 
splendour, Rarely in the long Chinese story 
had there been such stark poverty. When 
wars had ravaged the country, the population 
had been so decimated that. there. was land 
enough for those who survived, but since 1720 
the conflicts had been confined to border 
conflicts that hardly touched the lives of the 
people. Result was that from 1754 till 1814 
the population had. risen. from 185 to 375 
millions. There were too many mouths to 
be fed off the available land. The avarice 
of landlords and the corruption ‘of officials 
combined to aggravate the nation-widé-dis- 
tress. And beneath it all-was the widespread 
conviction that the Manchus in Peking #ére 
so weak and so corrupt that any foreign 
Power found it easy to anges its will on 
the country. 


H 





Such was the China in which Hung Hsiu- 
ch’uan was born. As a boy be shewed such 
promise that the family denied itself the few 
comforts their fields provided, in order that 
he should remain at the village school till 
he was 16 years of age. He then secured a 
position as junior teacher in the village 
school, On one of his frequent visits to 
Canton he heard a German missionary, 
Gutzlaff, reading the Ten Commandments, 
to a street crowd. Hung was so interested 
that he obtained some Christian tracts from 
Leang, the missionary’s interpreter. These 
he took home with him to read and study. 
Result was that he fashioned in his mind a 
concept of Christianity against a Buddhist- 
Confucian background. When, in 1837, he 
failed to qualify at the provincial examina- 
tions, he seems to have passed through a 
strange illness, in which he claimed to have 
had a series of visions. Together with several 
companions, to whom he had expounded his 
idea of Christianity, he set out to convert 
the surrounding villagers and had such suc- 
cess that, in a short time, he had established 
“The Society of God-Worshippers”. In each 
centre a church was built. In 1846 he was 
again in Canton where he made his first and 
only personal contact with a Western 
Christian, the American Missionary. I. J. 
Roberts. This lack of contact with mission- 
aries might explain many of his strange ideas 
of Christianity. Still, these can be understood 
if examined against the background of Chbi- 
nese custom and family tradition. Professor 
E. R. Hughes of Oxford has remarked that 
“this Taiping movement would appear to be 
exactly what is meant by indigenisation; 
namely, a wholly spontaneous response com- 
ing from the depths of a man’s soul and 
containing native elements of thought, which 
the man has instinctively incorporated with 
the new message”. 


In 1849 the movement, which, hitherto, 
had been purely religious in character, as- 
sumed, political significance, owing to the 
edigt from Peking that it had to be suppres- 
sed... From that time, Hung became obssessed 
with the idea that he was divinely commis- 
sioned to drive the Manchus out of China 
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and establish the T’ai P’ing or Great Heavenly 
Dynasty. With 100,000 followers, singing 
hymns and’ wearing Ming. robes, Hung 
marched towards Nanking. On March 8, 
1851, he entered Nanking, which remained 
his capital for the next 13 years, It is in- 
teresting to note that while! the T’ai P’ing 
host was entering Nanking, to the north in 
Peking, the very dissolute Emperor, Hsien 
Feng, although only twenty years of age, was 
busy in the Palace of Feminine Repose, in- 
specting the bevy of beauties from which he 
was to replenish his harem for the coming 
year. However, at the close of 1863, the 
Chinese Imperial forces entered Nanking, 
after Major Charles Gordon, loaned to Peking 
by the British Government, had, at the head 
of the “Ever Victorious Army” smashed T’ai 
Ping resistance from Shanghai to the gates 
of Nanking. 


Just here it will be of-interest to note 
the observations of two Britishers who were 
on the spot. in China. A. F. Lindley, who 
fought with the T’ai P’ing armies and later 
moved about the court of Hung published 
in 1866 his ‘Ti-Ping Tien-Kwoh’. In it we 
read the following: 

“The Ti-Pings have abolished the horrible 

custom of cramping the feet of the women. 

Slavery no longer exists. The Ti-Pings 

have already achieved an important moral 

revolution, which is proving to be a na- 
tional deliverance, The moral regenera- 
tion is already visible. Everywhere the 

Ten Commandments are to be seen on 

tablets. There is at least one in every 

home. Opium has been strictly prohibited, 
also tobacco. 
with the utmost care and all through the 
kingdom, the churches are filled on that 


day. A torch has, at last, been lit in © 
Asia, which marks the dawn of Christi- | 


anity”. 


Some years earlier, in 1854, the Anglican 
Bishop of Hong Kong described the move- 
ment in. these words: 


“The finger of Divine Providence appears 
to us signally conspicuous in this revolu- 
tion. The. moral, social, and political 
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condition of China was almost hopelessly 
wretched and debased. Its whole system 
of government and society was to be re- 
newed, In looking about for an agency 
available for such an end, the mind was 
depressed and perplexed. The whole na- 
tion seemed bound, hand and foot. Their 
moral energies were paralysed, their in- 
tellectual faculties were stunted, and their 
civil liberties were crushed beneath the 
iron grip of power. Political subjection 
to an effete despotism and addiction to 
opium had enervated the national mind. 
In this state of perplexity and despondency, 
we survey this present movement and 
beholding it, we admire it and thank God 
for what our eyes are now privileged to 
behold”. 


It has been customary to brand the T’ai 
Ping leader as a brutal fanatic, whose one 
and only ambition was to wade through 
slaughter to a throne. That there were fa- 
naticism and cruelty, there can be no doubt. 
But these were not all. And, in recent years, 
both Chinese and Western scholars have been 
making an intensive study of both the leader 
and the movement. Their researches suggest 
that some new appraisal is now called for. 
Let me quote from several of these investiga- 
tions. Professor E. R. Hughes in his “The In- 
vasion of China by the Western World” sums 
up his estimate of the movement in these 
words: 


’One cannot but deplore the failure of a 
movement, which, with better guidance, 
might have proved to be the real thing 
and have established an empire in China, 
which would have been, at least, as Chris- 
tian as that of Constantine’, 


Professor Claude Buss of Stanford in his 
“The Far East” expresses the view that the 
T’ai, P’ing rebellion was ‘a social and eco- 
nomic revolt, which involved an uprising of 
peasants, rural proletariat, hand workers and 
poorer gentry. They argued for higher living 
standards for the poverty-stricken’. 


These interpretations are in line with 
those offered by Chinese scholars who have 
studied the available material. T’ang Leang- 
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li, in his “China in Revolt” maintains that 
‘Hung Hsiu-ch’uan aimed at the establish- 
ment of a new social order’. Other Chinese 
scholars have pointed out that agrarian re- 
form occupied the leading place in the T’ai 
Ping reforms and one Chinese scholar has 
suggested that it was .these land reforms, 
rather than any religious appeal that attract- 
ed many to the movement. All agree that 
the Nanking Administration was reasonably 
clean and corruption among officials at a 
minimum, Certainly a striking contrast to 
the conditions prevailing at Peking. 


What, then, was the official British atti- 
tude to the T’ai P’ings? We have mentioned 
already that Charles Gordon delivered the 
military blow that destroyed the regime, but 
for what reason? We ere not left in any 
doubt as to the answer as it has been» given 
in the clearest of words in Hansard, In 1854 
discussion in the Commons was intense on 
this China question and public opinion ‘was 
rising against the Government, Prime Minis- 
ter Palmerston stated the Government posi- 
tion thus: 


‘It was in the interest of England that 
the rebellion should cease and that the 
authority of the Imperial Government 
should be re-established and maintained 
in China. It was with that object that 
permission had been given to Captain 
Osborn and Mr. Lay to organise a naval 
force for the purpose of co-operating with 
the Imperial troops. An Order-in-Council 
had been passed, permitting British sub- 
jects generally to enter the service of the 
Chinese Government’, 


But this did not satisfy many in the Com- 
mons. One of these, Mr. Baxter, asked the 
Prime Minister: “Does the Government, in 
future, mean to adhere, strictly and honour- 
ably, to the defence of British property in the 
treaty ports, refusing all kind of aid, directly 
or indirectly, to the Imperialists and aban- 
doning the attempt to bolster up and support 
the Peking Government?”. To this question 
Lord Palmerston came right out into. the 
open and stated British policy. He said: ‘Our 
reason for interfering in the affairs of China 





was that our treaty rights were endangered 
and our national interests at stake’. Then, 
after a pause, he added: ‘Any measure to in- 
crease the commercial relations of the coun- 
try is deserving of praise’. 


However, this was not the end. Later, the 
question was raised again and Colonel Sykes 
closed the debate with these significant words: 


‘British bayonets and British shot and 
shell, in violation of good faith and in 
violation of a commanded neutrality, 
have aided a Government, which has been 
characterised for its constant perfidy and 
cruelty, to defeat a national party, in 
which, as we sée, was not only a germ 
of Christianity, of probable development 
into a rich harvest, but which party also 
had manifested a desire to cultivate 
friendly relations with foreigners, with a 
view to the introduction of Western sci- 
ence and art, as distinguished from the 
Imperial Government, which stupidly op- 


poses every proposition for the establish- 
ment of railways, telegraphs and other 
useful objects’. 


Evidently Prime Minister Palmerston had 
in mind the treaties of 1842 and 1844 which 
Britain had forced on a defeated China and 
which opened five Chinese ports to British 
trade and ceded Hongkong to. Britain togeth- 
er with a large indemnity, The T’ai P’ings, 
whilst quite willing to enter into friendly 
relations with any foreign country, were, nev- 
ertheless, determined to demand what they 
considered to be China’s inalienable rights. 


However, there was one British official in 
China who disapproved of his Government’s 
actions, He had accompanied the British Ad- 
miral when he visited-the T’ai P’ings at Nan- 
king and acted as interpreter. He had walk- 
ed through the streets and talked with both 
officials and people. He had attended the T’ai 
P’ing religious services. Here are his words, 
written at the time, and to-day, after 100 
years, how prophetic they sound: 


‘If the T’ai P’ings succeed, let the three 
maritime Powers, on the one hand keep 
Russia off, and, on the other hand, over- 
come the absurd T’ai P’ing pretensions to 
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universal supremacy and their other ob- 
structive notions, by due use of concilia- 
tory reasoning, of forbearance, of firmness, 
and, if necessary, of military force. Let 
this be done till T’aipingism is fairly es- 
tablished for a generation and then the 
rest of the world may confidently trust 
to the Chinese forming one of the most 
insuperable barriers to the Peter-Cathe- 
rine policy of aggression and the Russian 
aims at universal dominion’. 


T.:T. Meadows was not alone in this view 
of the T’ai P’ings. The words of the Ameri- 
can Commissioner in Shanghai, Humphrey 
Marshall, suggest that he too could see dan- 
ger ahead, In his official report at the time 
we find this: 


‘I think that almost any sacrifice should 
be made by the United States to keep 
Russia from spreading her Pacific bound- 
ary and to avoid her coming directly to 
interfere in Chinese domestic affairs”. 


However, the British Government in Lon- 
don had marked out its course and was de- 
termined to pursue it at all and any costs. 
Prime Minister Palmerston had boasted that 
‘England is strong enough to brave any con- 
sequences’ and as a result the advice of an 
official on the spot in China was of little ac- 
count, 


(b) We come now to the second crisis, 
the revolution which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Republic in 191]. The central 
figure of that period was Sun Yat-sen, whose 
career is so well known that it is not neces- 
sary to detail it. However, there were two. 
sources of Sun’s inspiration that most of his 
biographers have overlooked or ignored. We 
refer to the influence upon his thinking of 
the T’ai P’ing leader, and his visit to Formosa 
in 1897. 


(1) Let us look briefly at these. The Chi- 
nese historian Tsui Chi tells of that “old man, 
to whose stories Sun Tai-cheong (milk name | 
of Sun) would: listen with shining eyes, who 
was a veteran of the T’ai P’ing Rebellion. 
He would relate,. over and over again, the 
fascinating story of that daring revolt against 
the Manchu ruler, which had ended just three © 
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years before Sun’s birth”, in iater yéars, Sun 
Yat-sen often ‘referred to those stories that 
had charmed his boyhood mind. He admitted 
the causes of the T’ai P’ing’s failure but never 
ceased to admire its leader. One teahouse in 
Choyhung village he held in dearest memory. 
As a boy, he used to slip in among the far- 
mers as they talked of their crops and dis- 
cussed prices, while they sipped tea and re- 
counted their personal experiences and how 
they had escaped the swords of the avenging 
Imperial troops, It is highly significant that 
on February {2, 1912, the day on which the 
Manchu Emperor abdicated, Sun Yat-sen and 
his ministers made their pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Tai Tsu, founder of Ming dynasty, 
and after the prayer of thanksgiving to the 
spirit of the great Ming, Sun delivered an 
oration in which he paid tribute to Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan and his contribution to the rev- 
olution. 


(2) Sun’s visit to Formosa in 1897 was, pos- 


sibly, the most significant event in his pre- 
Revolution career. He went there a depressed 


and disappointed man. It might well be said 
that it was in Formosa he faced the most 


intense spiritual crisis of his life, Country 
after country had closed its doors to him but 
in Formosa he was among his own people 
although the Japanese were the rulers of the 
island, It was at Tainan in Formosa that 
Cheng Chen-kung (known to the West as 
Koxinga) of Fukien Province had planned, 
in the 17th century, to build up a mighty 
armada for the transport of troops to the 
mainland to cast the Manchus from the 
Dragon Throne. The spirit of Cheng Chen- 
kung had not died with him but had been 
kept alive in the society that his followers 
had formed, the Triad Society, known as 
‘San Ho Hui’ and at other times as the ‘Hung’ 
Society. 


At Tainan in Formosa at the time of Sun’s 
visit was a young man, a native-born Formo- 
san, who possibly met and talked with him. 
His name was Lien Ya-tang, who was later, 
in his monumental “History of Taiwan”, to 
record the long series of revolts by Chinese 
in Formosa against the officials sent from 
Peking in the years prior to the Japanese 
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occupation, In 1721 and again in 1785 there 
were major revolts against those Manchu 
officials, Even to-day, the native-born Chi- 
nese in’ Formosa observe the Sth day of the 
third moon as the “Day of Light” and no 
house is without its lantern It was on this 
day of this month in 1368 that the Ming or 
Brilliant Dynasty was established. It wasnot 
surprising, then, that the spirit of Formosa 
took possession of Sun Yat-sen. Chia Luen- 
lo has immortalised this in his “Life of Sun 
Yat-sen in a drawing, shewing Sun standing 
on the rocks of the coast near Tainan with 
binoculars in his hands and looking, across 
the’ waters of the Formosan Strait, to the 
China mainland. 


It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to detail the history of the Revolution and 
the early years of the Republic except to 
note that, at the time of Sun’s death in 1925, 
the objectives for which he had striven had 
not been realised. 


What was the British attitude to Sun 
Yat-sen and the revolution? How did Lon- 
don view the infant Chinese republic that 
had been set up? Official opinion in London, 
at that time, was being moulded largely by 
two men, Dr. Morrison, the Peking correspond- 
ent of the ‘Times’, and Timothy Richard, 
known throughout China as ‘Li Ti-mo-tai’ 
because of reputation in Chinese official and 
scholastic circles, Dr. Morrison had de- 
nounced Sun Yat-sen as “the main obstacle 
to Chinese progress” but later he regretted 
that attitude and before his death admitted 
that “if I had appreciated the character of 
Sun Yat-sen years ago as I do now, the his- 
tory of China could have been different”, an 
indication that Morrison knew just the extent 
to which he had made official opinion in 
London. Timothy Richard believed that re- 
form rather than revolution .was China’s 
necessity. Like many other missionaries in 
China at that time, he saw China’s salvation 
in a reform movement, based on the adoption 
of Western ideas. The great Viceroy, Chang 
Chih-tung in his book “Learn” had expounded 
such ideas, whilst K’ang Yu-wei suggested 
even more radical methods but nevertheless 
of a reform nature. Before leaving China 
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for London in 1896; Richard had been in- 
formed by Peking authorities that Sun Yat- 
sen was “a dangerous man, with strange ideas 
on the question of government in China” and 
it had been added that “his actions might 
prejudice the cause of Christian missions un- 
less he was restrained”, Sun, of course, was 
a Christian. To Timothy Richard, with his 
wide knowledge of Chinese history, such a 
warning must have been disturbing. Both 
Li Hung Chang and Tseng Kuo-fan had 
blamed Christianity for the T’ai P’ing out- 
break. Peking might regard Sun as another 
Hung. Timothy Richard attempted to per- 
suade Sun that reform rather than revolution 
was the answer to the China problem and 
when he met Sun in London he pursued the 
subject vigorously. This missionary-scholar 
had little difficulty in getting the ear of ofli- 
cial London with the result that Morrison’s 
estimate of Sun was confirmed. Lionel Curtis, 
in his “The Capital Question of China” re- 
marks that “In 1911, when news reached Sun 
in London that the dynasty had fallen, he 
had tried to secure British assistance before 
leaving for China, but had met with little 
but chilling politeness, Officials, merchants 
and journalists regarded the man as a futile 
visionary and, as events were to shew, British 
money was staked on Yuan Shih-kai”. Sir 
Francis Low, formerly of the British Foreign 
Office, has recently written that “Had the 
Western Powers taken more interest in Sun 
Yat-sen’s movement and had they responded 
to his appeals for help, the growth of nation- 
alism in China might have followed a differ- 
ent course”. 


In 1923 Sun Yat-sen turned to Russia. 
Why? This is a most important question in 
view of what has since taken place, What 
circumstance or set of circumstances forced 
Sun to declare “Our faces are turned towards 
Russia and no longer will we look to the 
Western Powers”. He was not thinking of 
Communism for he never subscribed to that 
creed and to the last maintained that Com- 
munism would never be suited to Chinese 
conditions, Why, then, did he turn to Russia? 


It has generally been accepted that the 
reason lay in the refusal first by Britain and 
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later by America to grant é¢onomic and. fir 
nancial assistance to the infant republic and 
afford it that recognition of equality that 
was one of the basic concepts of Sun’s phi- 
losophy. But recently, this has been chal- 
lenged by Sir John Pratt, who after serving 
as a Consular official in China became, ad- 
viser on the Far East to the British Foreign 
Office. He maintains that this explanation 
is just a myth and nothing else. In his “War 
and Politics in China” he states: 


‘It will hardly be contended even by the 
most ardent critic of his country that 
England and America should have plunged 
into these Chinese civil wars and helped 
one of the factions, whose principles hap- 
pened to meet with their approval, to 
overthrow the recognised government at 
Peking. It is perfectly true that Sun was 
always brooding about alliances and that 
vagueness in theory and- practice was his 
outstanding characteristic. He had many 
conversations with British officials and 
asked for assistance in obtaining foreign 
experts for various branches of the Can- 
ton administration. Every effort was 
made to comply with the requests for 
this was the sort of assistance that might 
reasonably and properly be extended to 
a regional government, such as Sun’s, but 
owing to Sun’s vagueness nothing ever 
came of it’. 


He then refers to what he calls “one of the 
many myths that have sprung up like weeds 
in modern Chinese history”. “Sun Yat-sen, 
so the story goes,” he continues, “asked Eng- 
land and America to help him_ establish 
democratic institutions in China and it was 
only when they refused, that he turned, in 
despair, to Soviet Russia”, 


But what are the facis? Why did Sun 
turn to Soviet Russia? Yuan Shih-kai- had 
died in 1916, Once his restraining hand had 
gone, warlords, who had been previously 
military governors, sprang up all over the 
country. Of these, the two that concern. us 
in this present study were Chang Tso-lin 
and Wu P’ei-fu. 


In 1917, the Governments in Peking and 
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Canton had agreed to divide betweén them 
the surplus revenue from the customs in the 
proportion of 86.3 for Peking and the remain- 
ing 13.7 for Canton. Im 1920 when Chang 
Tso-lin and Wu P’ei-fu joined forces and took 
over control of Peking, one of their first acts 
was to seize the customs revenue percentage 
due to Canton and hold it as security for the 
domestic loan they proposed to float. In 1922, 
Sun Yat-sen planned his northern campaign 
to destroy these warlords and unify the 
country. He had long believed that it was 
not possible for China to be divided and 
prosper. Earlier he had resigned in favour 
of Yuan Shih-kai because he had regarded 
him as the one man who could bring in the 
north and thus unify China. That was. in 
1912, It seemed to Sun that unity was as far 
removed as ever, so, in 1922, he led his forces 
to the central plains as the first stage of his 
advance on Peking. Then came the news 
that one of his Generals who had remained 
in Canton, Ch’en Ch’iung-ming had seized 
the opportunity to take over control. He 
forced the Nationalists out of Canton and 
set himself up as a kind of southern warlord, 
Meanwhile, Chang Tso-lin and Wu P’ei-fu 
had fallen out, with Chang Tso-lin retiring 
to Manchuria and leaving Wu P’ei-fu in com- 
plete control. This encouraged him to extend 
his domain to the Yang-tse Valley region. 
It seemed that he was soon to have control 
of the greater part of the country. In 1923 
the Nationalists succeeded in returning to 
Canton and driving out Ch’en Ch’iung-ming 
and Sun immediately began to consolidate 
his party in the south. But ‘he had to face 
one great problem. He needed finance and 
his means of securing it were confined to 
Canton, whose people were already taxed to 
the limit. Accordingly, Sun applied to the 
Diplomatic Body in Peking, requesting that 
the Inspector-General of Customs be instruct- 
ed to remit to Canton the percentage of cus- 
toms revenue due under the 1917 agreement. 
It seems that this request was not treated 
seriously. He renewed it only to be informed 
that Peking alone, that was Wu P’ei-fu, could 
deal with it. He refused the request: and 
thereupon Sun threatened to take over the 
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Customs House in Canton. An international 
fleet moved in to prevent the threat being 
carried’ out. 


Why was this action taken? The Govern- 
ment in Canton was acting in strict accord- 
ance with its legal rights in demanding its 
share of the Customs revenue. Chinese his- 
torians have maintained that Britain was the 
prime mover against Sun Yat-sen as she was 
determined that all available funds should 
go to Wu P’ei-fu, who had granted Britain 
special privileges in the Yang-tse Valley and 
Shanghai. It is interesting to note that the 
Communist leader Mao Tse-tung has also 
stated that “Wu_ P’ei-fu was supported by 
British imperialism”. The non-Communist 
historian, Chia Luen-lo, in his “Life of Sun 
Yat-sen” deals, at some length, with this in- 
cident and offers this explanation of Britain’s 
championship of Wu P’ei-fu as against Sun 
Yat-sen: 


‘The British were particularly sensitive 
about their de facto spheres of influence 
in South China and they feared that a 
revolutionary government advocating the 
abolition of the unequal treaties, if al- 
lowed to be firmly established in Canton, 
would be prejudicial and even detrimen- 
tal to their economic and political posi- 
tion”. 
However, in his despair, and seeing China 
divided among warlords, each of whom he 
believed to be backed by a foreign Power, 
seeking to serve its own ends, Sun Yat-sen 
turned to Russia. He was forced to the con- 
clusion that from Russia alone was there any 
hope of securing that aid that China so badly 
needed, 


(c) The third crisis, which culminated 
in the setting-up of the Communist regime 
in Peking and the establishment of the Na- 
tionalist Government in Taipei in 1949 now 
claims our attention. It is not necessary to 
detail the events covering the years from the 
death of Sun Yat-sen in 1925 till 1949, 
Perhaps the best summing-up of China and 
her problems during those tragic.years is that 
of Professor Buss of Stanford: 


‘China was unfortunate in encountering 
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its Renaissance, its Reformation, its In- 
dustrial Revolution, and its French. Rev- 
olution at once; and in the midst of it 
all, it was engulfed by foreign invasion. 
Neither the Kuomintang nor any other 
regime, in these circumstances, could 
have guided its revolution into construc- 
tive channels and at the same time, 
girded itself to meet the invader from 
across the Yellow Sea’. 


He might, however, have added “and the 
Soviet intriguer and wrecker from across the 
Mongolian wastes”. 


What has been the official British attitude 
towards this latest China development? 


In 1950 a Labour Government was in 
control in Britain and accorded the Peking 
Communist Government full recognition. A 
British diplomat was sent to Peking but the 
latter did not reciprocate for some time, It 
is not necessary here to suggest causes for 
this delay. It is interesting, however, to ex- 
amine the reasons for the British recognition 


of the Peking Communist Government. We 
draw attention to three of these. 


For some years, prior to 1950, an atmos- 
phere, favourable to the Chinese Communists 
and against the Nationalists, had been created 
in London. Harrison Forman, Correspondent 
of the ‘Times’ had, in the tradition of 
Dr. Morrison, extolled the virtues of the 
Communists as ‘agrarian reformers’ and 
the Nationalists as ‘fascist reactionaries’. 
Stuart Gelder, sent to China by ‘The News 
Chronicle’ had returned with a sheaf of 
Communist documents extolling the Commu- 
nist programme and progress. In all, the 
Chinese Communists were portrayed as a 
Chinese opposite number of British Labour. 
But this was not confined to journalists. In 
1945, Sir John Pratt, who had been Far 
Eastern adviser to the Foreign Office publish- 
ed some most remarkable but unfounded 
views on China. Here is a brief extract 
from his statement: 


‘Communism in China is a typical prod- 
‘uct of the Chinese soil—a Chinese plant 
that was sown with Soviet seed 

question that is causing great anxiety is 
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whether, when the pressure of external 
aggression is removed, the present arrange- 
ments. will break down and China. fall 
a prey once more to civil war. The 
ideological differences which divide the 
Communists and the Kuomintang are 
not wide enough to cause any such 
catastrophe. It is not a problem of com- 
munism at all, for communism has faded 
out in Russia and never really existed 
in China’, 
A remarkable statement indeed and by one 
who, for years, had been mainly responsible 
for British policy in China, quite apart from 
its open contradiction! However, journalist 
and official combined to create the atmos- 
phere that made it easy for the Labour Party 
to take a course that appealed to it for quite 
another reason, namely, Labour's own declared 
social and economic policy. 


Added to these was the customary British 
practice of supporting those in control or 
who appeared to be in control, as, in this 
manner, the facilities of trade appear to be 
likely of success. Hence the phrase, which 
was repeated so often at the time, that “It is 
to be hoped that this action will do much 
to protect British interests in China”. If 
there were any qualms of conscience at the 


‘ time, they were allayed by the expressed 


hope that “the Communist regime in China 
will become liberalised”, although no defini- 
tion of a liberalised communism was offered. 


This recognition of the Peking Govern- 
ment, however, had also to take note of Free 
China and the Government in Taipei. First, 
it suggested that the off-shore islands of 
Kinmen and the Matsus should be ceded to 
Communist China, Later, it was urged that 
Formosa itself should be handed over. Now 
the policy of the Labour Party, in opposition, 
is that there should be held a plebescite to 
enable the native-born people of Formosa to 
decide their own future. 


In 1955 the Conservatives came to power 
in Britain. Since then, little has been said 
as to the future of -Formesa, but there is a 
strong feeling in favour of the plebescite 
idea, with emphasis on the transfer of the 
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off-shore islands to Communist China. The 
Conservatives, however, possibly in view of 
the firm United States stand, have not pressed 
these things, but have concentrated on trade 
with both Communist China and Free China. 
In recent months, Britain has intensified her 
campaign for increased trade with Commu- 
nist China. Groups of business men have 
been there, also representatives of the Board 
of Trade. Incidentally, Formosa has also 
been visited by a Board of Trade delegation. 


In seeking to discover just what the 
British policy is we must take note of the 
conditions prevailing in Communist China 
at the time Britain decided to increase her 
trade with that country, contrary to the views 
of Australia and the United States. While the 
Commons were deciding, practically unani- 
mously, on this increased trade campaign, 
reports were reaching London that half the 
factories and industrial plants in Shanghai 
were idle for want of machinery and raw 
materials, that the Minister of Commerce 
had been sacked because the living costs had 
risen to as high as 10).per cent in parts of 
China, that Communist officials had been 
stationed in the leading banks to dissuade 
people from withdrawing their money, and 
that Peking had announced that it would 
not be possible for China to discharge her 
commitments to Russia during 1957 owing to 
the economic state of the country. Meanwhile, 
observers in Hongkong were stating that this 
crisis could lead to complete economic disin- 
tegration. Such was the position in China 
at the time Britain decided on an intense 
trade campaign there. 

2. Having reviewed British official actions 
during these three crises over the past century, 
we arrive at the question: Are there any 
constant features in these actions, which can 
be regarded as forming a definite and con- 
sistent policy? 

Several facts cannot have escaped notice. 
For instance, on each occasion, China has 
been divided between imperialists and. the 
forces of freedom. On each of these, Britain 
has taken the side of the former. But not 
because Britain favoured the imperialists as 
such. Indeed, during 1856-1860 during the 
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T’ai P’ing rebellion, there was a strange ircnic 
situation, when Britain was fighting both 
sides in China. In one part of the country 
she was assisting the Imperialists against the 
T’ai P’ings and in another part fighting the 
Imperialists. The explanation of this seems 
to have been that they hoped for better trade 
facilities from. the Imperialists but, at the 
same time, resented their actions, 


Out of it all, three conclusions can be 
drawn, as follows: 


(a) Britain was anxious for peace to be se- 
cured in China. 


(b) Britain was interested, primarily, in 
trade in China. 


(c) Britain was not interested in the condi- 
tions of the people. 


Britain’s China Policy, then, can be stated 
thus: A state of peace, in which British trading 
interests could best be served, without any regard 
for the conditions of the Chinese people. 


3. We pass, now, from the role of the his- 
torian to that of the observer, I think it was 
Abraham Lincoln who once said that “we 
cannot escape history”, but the real value of 
the study of history must surely be that it 
enables us to see the mistakes of the past 
and fashion our future accordingly. 


(a) My first observation is that British 
policy, in the past, has failed to realise that 
the China problem is basically a human prob- 
lem. Britain failed to see the human side 
of the T’ai P’ing struggle just as she ignored 
the human aspect of Sun Yat-sen’s lifelong 
campaign. To-day, she shuts her eyes to 
the unspeakable conditions, under which the 
goods she receives from Communist China 
are produced, conditions which would- never 
be tolerated in Britain by any political party. 


It is argued that it is no concern of one 
trading country what conditions exist in an- 
other with which it does business, This was 
the attitude. adopted in the past by most 
countries but to-day, when adherence has 
been pledged to the Charter of Human 
Rights, this position is no longer tenable, 
especially when it is a known fact that.Com- 
munist China is one vast slave camp, though 
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it be disguised under such epithets as “reform 
through labour” camps and the like. Instead 
of allowing this system, which is based on 
the denial of human rights to destroy itself, 
Britain prefers to pump new economic life 
into it, thus helping to perpetuate human 
slavery. 

It will be agreed that the fundamental 
issue in world affairs, at the moment, is that 
of human freedom, based on the recognition 
of the dignity of the individual. All other 
antagonisms between East and West stem 
from the divergence of view on this basic 
question. If all governments were agreed on 
this right of the individual to freedom, ex- 
pressed in the phrase “the consent of the 
governed”, then most other problems would 
be much easier of solution. In short, the 
world problem is a human problem and to 
disregard it in the interest of trade or any- 
thing else is simply to prolong the world 
agony. 

British newspapers devote long articles 
to the material progress in Communist China, 
the building of factories, construction of roads 
and railways etc. But slaves can do all these 
things. In themselves, these things do not 
constitute civilisation or human progress, 
Rarely is there any mention, in these articles, 
of the Chinese people who build the roads 
and the railways. Their conditions are ig- 
nored, It is this utter and complete disre- 
gard of the human element that has been 
and still is a conspicuous element in British 
policy towards China. If, on the other hand, 
Britain were interested in the human prog- 
ress of the Chinese people, she would, at 
least, accord moral encouragement to Free 
China, whose economic progress is the result 
of the endeavours and toil of free men and 
women. 

(b) Second observation is that this failure 
to recognise the human aspect of the China 
probiem over the past century, and the per- 
sistent emphasis on trade to the exclusion of 
the humanities, contributed to the creation 
of that atmosphere that made Communism 
in China possible. In other words, British 
policy in China has been in keeping with 
the known mechanics of Marxism. One mis- 
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sionary, at the time of the T’ai P’ings expres- 
sed the opinion that had it not been for the 
suppression of the T’ai P’ings, China might 
have become a Christian country in a gener- 
ation. That may or may not be so, but it 
cannot be denied that the land problem, the 
source of much of China’s troubles, would 
probably have been solved. Little would 
have remained for Communists, at a later 
date, to exploit. Had Britain and of course 
some other Western Powers, unfiderstood the 
human basis of the Sun Yat-sen crusade and 
cared less for their special privileges in China, 
Russia might never have got a footing in 
China. And if Britain had not led the way 
recently in pumping new economic life into 
the Chinese Communist system, then it could 
deteriorate into disintegration and thus re- 
move the one potential threat to South East 
Asia and ultimately to the entire world. 
















(c) My third and final observation is that 
the present British emphasis on trade to the 
exclusion of all other considerations and that 
of human rights especially, helps to make 
Communist expansion in South East Asia 
easier. Of course, it is often repeated that 
recognition of the Peking Government and 
trade with Communist China do not mean 
approval of the Peking regime. The people 
of Britain know this. They understand the 
difference clearly. But not so the people of 
China or indeed those of South East Asia, 
They interpret recognition as approval and 
trading as acquiescence. Indeed, this latter 
is not confined to the peoples of South East 
Asia for politicians of both parties in Britain 
seem now to have reached the conclusion 
that China is irrevocably lost to Communism, 
Needless to say, this is the worst of heresies, 













Let me give you, briefly, two recent re- 
ports from South East Asia. The ex-Prime 
Minister of Thailand, Field-Marshal Song- 
gram made this statement in September: 








‘Communists are not busier here because 
of anything in Siam but because of world 
trends such as increased trade with Com- 
munist China and Russia. Some people 
here would naturally like to follow Bri- 
tain’s example. They wonder if the Brit- 
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ish can trade with China, why the Sia- 
mese cannot. China listens to the howls 
of our people about this and, in turn, puts 
on more pressure. ‘It is through trade 
and commerce more than anything else 
that Communism is jacreasing. ‘One ‘of 
our largest markets is Hongkong, which 
is a sort of Grand Central Station for 
the Communists, They don’t stop there 
but come right through to Siam’, 


The other report comes from Indonesia, where 
in the regional elections in Java, the Com- 
munists moved up from fourth to first place. 


‘Western observers attribute the Commu- 
nists’ rise from fourth to first place in 18 
months to four principal factors, These 
are general political dissatisfaction, hard 
work, money, and President’s tour with 
Marshal Voroshilov, the Russian Presi- 
dent’. 


This refers to Communist Russia but it em- 
phasises that prestige to which I have been 
referring, the prestige which Britain has given 
to the Chinese Communists and how this is 
capitalised for the extension of Communism, 


However, it would seem that the Austra- 
lian Government is more alive to the danger 
than is Britain. Recently, in London, the 
Australian Minister of External Affairs ex- 
pressed the view that Peking is the directing 
and driving force behind all Communist ac- 
tivities in South East Asia, a conclusion, with 
which, I would doubt that the British Gov- 
ernment agrees. 


Sections of the British press, however, 
have been drawing attention to the Commu- 
nis®threat to Hongkong. The ‘Daily Tele- 
graph’ has directed attention to the Peking 
demand that its jurisdiction extends over all 
waters within 12 nautical miles of the coast; 
the ‘Daily Express’ has published a cable 
from its Hongkong correspondent to the effect 
that “The Red Chinese plan to try to over- 
whelm Hongkong with a 24-hour blitzkrieg”; 
and the ‘Observer’ has published a despatch 
from its Hongkong correspondent, stating 
that “It is officially known here that Com- 
munist China has, on paper, a plan to cap- 
ture Hongkong in 2¢ hours.” 


One final word. In my opening remarks, 
it was suggested that the future of civilisa- 
tion may be determined, to a large extent, 
by the outcome/of this China problem. One 
thing is‘certain. Communist China is devel- 
oping a force, it might be called a spiritual 
force, which will prove more powerful, yes, 
and more destructive than any bomb, She 
needs a generation of peace for this construc- 
tion. When it is complete in 20 years, then, 
civilisation will face its most critical period. 
I refer to that Chinese Communist Consci- 
ence, which the subtle education system of 
Communist China is now fashioning, Unless 
measures are taken within this period to de- 
feat the plans of Peking, then, one might 
well fear for the. future of South East Asia, 
for the holding of Australia, and finally for 
the world at large. 


The setting sun may look good, but dusk is not far off.—Chinese 


Proverb 
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Democracy—Junior Size 


by Godwin Chu 


O” a sunny morning last November, a 
couple of kid boys were standing on a 
dais at a Taipei primary school to greet a 
momentous event in their lives. There they 
were, proud and with chins up, ready. to take 
an oath which was to install them as the 
mayor and deputy mayor of 3,509 other 
children who lined up behind them, 


With right hands up, the two boys clearly 
pronounced the 60-word pledge: “We, Shen 
Wei-to and Yang Hai-li, solemnly swear on 
this 18th day of November, 1957, as the mayor 
and deputy mayor of the Chungshan (school) 
City, to faithfully carry out our duties and 
serve all citizens in the self-rule of our School 


” 


The swearing-in ceremony climaxed hap- 
pily the three-week annual election spree for 
the: children of the school*. Now for the 
sixth consecutive year, the school had let the 
children experience democracy at ‘first hand 
through electing their own mayor and deputy 
mayor. 

Excitement had begun to run high several 
weeks ago when those political novices pre- 
pared for their election jamboree. Backstage 
maneuvering by some mayoral hopefuls had 
already been underway before the school 
accepted nominations on October 3]. Then 
each candidate sallied out to recruit the 
required 70 endorsers and entered his name 
in the race, 


Under the town’s election rules, pupils 
of the sixth (highest) grade may run for 
the mayoral post, while fifth graders are 
qualified for deputy mayor. Children of the 
fourth grade and up have the right to vote. 


A total of 17 candidates, including two 
girls, threw their hats into the ring. They 
plunged headlong into the race when a green 
light was flashed. Bands organized by the 
candidates were marching on the campus 
after class. Boys with painted faces were 
leading the van of a costume parade, with 
shy girls following up in the rear. They just 
yelled: “Vote for Shen Wei-to,” or “Support 
Miss Yang Kai-lan.” 


All over the campus, posters were put up. 
Some followed the orthodox line of campaign- 
ing: “Please cast your vote for Chao Shu-shih, 
the deputy mayor candidate — thank you.” 


Others went right to the point, simply: 
“Vote Li Hsiao-ya.” 


Some painted a clown’s face on a placard, 
and wrote the name of the candidate right 
on the clown’s forehead — doubtlessly in a 
bid to attract attention. 


After class, children rushed out to scan 
the hundreds of posters outside their class- 
rooms. A teacher passing by stopped to take 
a glance, and walked away chuckling. 


For two days, the junior candidates took 
turns at trying out their eloquence and 
barnstorming public gatherings of the school 
town, They called it their “policy speech.” 
Some of the candidates, like the new mayor, 
were quite convincing speakers, but others 
just fumbled and stammered before the laugh- 
ing audience. The tug-of-war went to a high 
pitch on the eve of the election day. Almost 
throughout the day, the candidates canvased 
the school town in a last minute bid for 
votes. 





*The school mentioned in this article is the Affiliated Primary School of the Provincial Girls’ 


Normal School. 
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Then came the election day. In a drizzle, 
the kid citizens crowded in to cast their 
ballots. Boyscouts were standing guard over 
all polls to keep order. All campaigning had 
ceased the night before, but outside the 


balloting booths the boys and girls were still |: 


hotly arguing who should be the best choice. 


The voters entered the booth one after 
another. In a three-step procedure, each voter 
took a ballot, picked the mayor and deputy 
mayor candidates, and cast the slip into a 
sealed box. It was a secret voting; conducted 
in the same way as any ordinary election 
among the adults. 


And despite the gloomy day, the voting 
rate had been high — 92.)5%. A total of 
1,487 ballots were counted, each picking a 
mayor and a deputy mayor. 


For Mayor Shen, it was a_ landslide 
victory. From the beginning to the end, he 
had been leading the six other candidates by 
a wide margin. The handsome boy, who was 
deputy mayor the year before, chalked up 
443 votes to beat the second place of 247 
votes mustered by Miss Wang Eng-fang. 


But Deputy Mayor Yang barely pulled 
through a tough fight. In a _ neck-to-neck 
race, he won 191 votes to lick the second 
berth of 169 votes. 


When the final results were announced, 
the beaten contestants buried the hatchet 
and quickly stretched out their hands of 
congratulations to the winning boys. 


Little Mayor Shen, son of Central News 
Agency’s editor-in-chief Shen Tsung-lin, is a 
smart boy of ll. From kindergarten up, he 
has always stayed ahead of his class. His 
former experience as deputy mayor won him 
popularity and self-confidence. He hailed 
from the seaboard Kiangsu province on the 
mainland. 


As the mayor, he has a host of problems 
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to tackle. But whatever the problems, he 
said, the interests of the voters will always 
come up first in his mind. During his cam- 
paign he had held out promises to give the 
children’ more sports fun; and he meant to 
keep his words, The school authorities nod- 
ded approvingly. 

Shen’s deputy, 10-year-old Yang Haic-li, 
appears to be of the quiet, timid kind. He 
has a simple platform: “Work hard and 
cooperate fully with the mayor.” The boy, 
hailing from the inland. province of Shansi 
on the mainland, is the son of Yang Erh-ying, 
deputy director of the Chinese Youth Corps. 


Both Mayor Shen and his deputy emphat- © 
ically declared their campaign had been a 
clean one. They won the race through 
honest, fair competition, in which candy and 
chewing gum never played a part. The 
wonderful thing about their campaign was, 
they both claimed, that none of them spent 
a dime on it. And the show was completely 
their own. They themselves planned the 
campaign and drafted their own speeches. Par- 
ents and teachers had no finger in their pie. 


In their capacity as mayor and deputy, 
the two boys are actually ruling the schoz}! 
town. Except for important “policy decisions” 
which are left to the principal and dean, the 
two boys have virtually taken over the ad- 
ministration of the children body. The mayor 
and deputy mayor have a small but select 
staff to help them. A city council, with 31 
popularly elected members, keeps control over 
the two boys. 


The election of Mayor Shen and Deputy 
Mayor Yang exemplifies other similar elections 
going on every year in almost every primary 
school in Free China, As a school principal 
puts it, these mock elections among the chil- 
dren have sown the seeds of an even brighter 
democracy in the hearts of China’s younger 
generation. And they are proud of it. 





Yeast Feeding Demonstration in Selected 
Primary Schools in Taipei Area—1953-54 


by Yueh-heng Yang 
Food Specialist, Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, Taiwan 


I. Introduction 


1. Yeast as food 


east is rich in B vita- 
mins and in protein 
which usually are deficient 
in the diets of rice-eating 
people. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations has 
strongly recommended that 
its member countries, espe- 
cially those in Asia explore 
the possibility of increas- 
ing the consumption of 
yeast in order to make up 
the deficiency in nutrition 
due to the practice of over- 
milling and over-consump- 
tion of rice. The FAO Nu- 
trition Committee which 
met in 1948 at Baguio, Philippines, further 
suggested that the member countries adopt 
modern manufacturing methods to produce 
quality food yeast at low cost and initiate 
school-feeding programs to introduce yeast 
to people as a dietary supplement. 


Yeast is familiar to the people in Taiwan 
as a drug for curing indigestion, stomach 
trouble, and beriberi. “Wakamoto,” the trade 
name of a Japanese-manufactured yeast prod- 
uct, has been popular and for a time was 
regularly imported. The conception of yeast 
being a drug and its high selling price in 
the market, however, have caused people to 
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refrain from consuming it as a daily food 
supplement. 


2, Yeast production and composition in Taiwan 


Toward the end of World War II, sub- 
stantial quantities of Brewer’s yeast, a by- 
product of alcohol manufacturing, was pro- 
duced in Taiwan. The production of food 
yeast by Taiwan Sugar Corporation (TSC), 
a government owned corporation handling 
the production and processing of sugar cane 
and the international marketing of its prod- 
ucts, was greatly increased in recent years as 
shown in the following: 
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Year Production ( metric ton) 
1946 55.67 


1947 24.55 

1948 26.03 

1949 16.15 

1950 61.25 

1951 84,79 

1952 145.61 

1953 278.74 

1954 723.46* 

1955 1,002,551 kg. 

1956 2,326,746 kg. 

*Including yeast for hog feed 

The production of yeast by TSC are in- 
creased further by a project started in FY 
1954 with U.S. Government financial assist- 
ance. As a result the TSC Hsinying Alcohol 


Plant will be converted into a yeast plant 
with a production capacity of 40 metric tons 
per day. 

The TSC’s food yeast production utilizes 
molasses, an important by-product of sugar 
manufacturing, as the basic material supple- 
mented with nitrogen and phosphorus ele- 
ments. The operation is under the direction 
and supervision of qualified technicians em- 
ploying modern techniques and devices, The 
yeast so produced is comparable in quality 
with the yeast of the same strain, namely 
Torulapsis utilis, produced 1m other places. 

The following table shows the composi- 
tion of food yeast produced in Jamaica, 
Hawaii, and Taiwan: 


Moisture 7.74% 
Crude protein 46.7 % 
Crude fat 5.82% 
Crude fiber 6.16% 
Crude ash 1.66% 
N-free extract 33.6 % 
Vitamins (mg. per 100 gram) 
Thiamin 0.99 


| Jamaica (1) Hawaii (1) Taiwan’ (2) 


Riboflavin 
Microbiological 
Fluorometric 

Biotin 


Pantothenic acid 
Pyridoxine, HCI 


3. 
3. 
0. 
Niacin 40. 
5: 








| 421 


C1) Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 42, No. 9, Page 1830, 1950 
(2) Analysed by the Bio-chemistry Department of National Defense Medical Center in June 1953. 


(3) Not determined. 
II. Yeast Feeding Demonstration 


1. Pre-project investigation 


Being predominantly considered a drug 
instead of a food, yeast has a very limited 
market on Taiwan. TSC has had difficulty 
in disposing of its production, although from 
a nutritional point of view it is much needed 
by the people. The Proviicial Department 
of Education (PDE) with the assistance of 
JCRR has in the past three years endeavored 
to improve the health of school children. 
Several activities have been undertaken, in- 
cluding the correction of physical defects, 
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eradication of parasites, periodic recording 
of students’ body weight and height, and the 
training of school nurses. The schools and 
teachers are generally conscious of the im- 
portance of health and nutrition education 
work and are willing to cooperate in related 
action programs. 


2. The feeding demonstration 


The demonstration was carried out under 
the joint sponsorship cof the Taiwan Sugar 
Corporation, which contributed 9,000 kilo- 
grams of yeast and the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education (with the cooperation of 
the Education Bureau of Taipei Prefectural 





Government) which as the Executive Agency 
was responsible for the implementation of 
the program. The Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction gave financial and technical 
assistance, 

The demonstration was divided into two 
phases by the intervention of the summer 
vacation. 


a. SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 


Schools usually are widely dispersed with 
different geographical, professional and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. Strictly speaking no one 
is identical in background with another. The 
selection of comparable schools, one to con- 
sume yeast and another to be used as a con- 
trol, with similar, if not identical, environ- 
ments required much analytical work. 


b. DISTRIBUTION OF YEAST 


Yeast was factory packed in 5-gallon tins 
and transported from the TSC warehouse di- 


rectly to the different participating schools 
on a monthly basis according to their actual 
requirements. The method of distribution of 
yeast to the students in Mushan Primary 
School was most commendable. Yeast of less 
than 5 grams was given to the students at 
one time. Yeast of 5 grams or more was given 
to the students in two batches: the first usual- 
ly after the “morning health check-up” and 
the second at the first class period after lunch. 
Before the start of morning classes, the school 


Daily 


Age group (Ave. wt.) requirement 


4-6 years (19 kg) 
Protein 
Thiamin 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 

7-9 years (26 kg) 
Protein 
Thiamin 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 

10-12 years (35 kg) 
Protein 
Thiamin 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 





5 grams of yeast 


Amount 
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nurse measured out the yeast according to 
the actual requirements of the respective 
classes for the day. Yeast was then brought 
in small empty tins (used milk powder cans) 
to the different class rooms. The supervisors 
gave the containers to the students in the 
front seat of each row for distribution to the 
individual students. Each student received 
the yeast in a piece of clean paper folded in 
the form of a cone. He consumed it with a 
cup of boiled water which was provided from 
tea kettles by the students in the second seats 
of each row. 

Although students were advised not to 
chew the yeast in order to avoid its sticking 
to the gums and teeth, many failed to follow 
the instruction. A slight irritation of the 
gums resulted in a few cases. 

Every school without fail stored the al- 
located yeast in proper plages and disposed 
of it according to the instructions. 


c. YEAST AS A DIETARY SUPPLE- 
MENT 
The protein and B-vitamin requirements 
of primary school students are comparable 
to those of the\average adult. The inclusion 
of only 5 grams of yeast in the daily diet of- 
fers no appreciable increase in intake. How- 
ever, if 15 grams per day is consumed, it 
contributes greatly to the rates of intake, as 
shown below: 


15 grams of yeast 


Amount 


% of req. 


% of req. 
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. Using NRC’s Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances. revjsed in 1948, as standard 
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Assuming that the average daily con- 
sumption of polished rice by a child of 10 to 
12 years is 300 grams and is supplemented 
by 15 grams of food yeast, the’ intakes of 
protein and B vitamins are still below the 
actual requirements and should be supple- 


300 grams of rice 
Item 


Protein 
Thiamin 
Riboflavin 
Niacin 


d. NO STRICT CONTROL IN THE 
FEEDING DEMONSTRATION 


Although the schools and other concerned 
agencies and individuals were responsible 
and cooperative, many factors beyond their 
control greatly affected the experiment. These 
factors included dietary habits of the students, 
their general physical conditions, their home 
living conditions, outbreak of communicable 
diseases, prevalence of intestinal parasite. 
Such conditions varied from one area to an- 
other or even from one student to another. 
All these had a decisive influence on the 
general health and welfare) of the students 
and influenced their body weights and height 
measurements. Some deviations in accuracy 
of weight and height recording were found 
among schools, The degree of sensitivity and 
accuracy of weighing scales used, the clothes 
worn during the check-ups, the weighing time 
(whether before or after the meal), and other 
factors varied in some instances from school 
to school, or from class to class. Therefore, 
in the strictest sense, the feeding more appro- 


No. of 


Month Group 


Weight | % of req. 


necrease in 


weight 
students | No. of | G No. of 
| students students % 


mented by other sources. Nevertheless, the 
yeast greatly boosts the riboflavin and niacin 
intake levels, The following shows the quan- 
tities of protein and B vitamins provided and 
the percentages of the daily requirements: 


15 grams of yeast Total 


Weight | % of req. | Weight | % of req. 


6.84 gm 9.77 26.94 gm 
0.13 mg 10,83 0.49 mg 
0.71 mg 39.44 0.89 mg 
6.33 mg 52.75 10.83 mg 


priately should be called a “demonstration”, 
to introduce yeast to the schools, students 
and their families and to determine its gener- 
al acceptability and value as a food supple- 
ment, rather than an “experiment” conducted 
under fully controlled conditions, 


e. FIRST PHASE DEMONSTRATION 


The first phase of the demonstration began 
on May 1, and ended in the middle of July 
1953 due to summer vacation. The daily in- 
take ranged from 1.5 grams to 15 grams per 
student, Records were taken and have been 
analyzed with the following results: 


(1) Out of the 7 primary schools, 5 show 
favorable effects of yeast on the body weight 
of the students. The average weight increase 
of students fed with yeast for the 2'/, months’ 
period is 0,26 kilogram more than that of 
students not fed with yeast. 


(2) The number of students and the in- 
crease and decrease of body weight of both 
the yeast feeding and the control groups are 
as follows: 


o change in 
weight | 


No. o 
students 


63.82 314 3.39 3,041 


9,273 
9,029 
9,274 
9,028 
9,276 
9,028 


5,918 
4.789 
4,048 
2,687 
4,715 
3,662 


Yeast 
Control 


Yeast 
Control 


Yeast 
Control 


May i 
53.04 391 4.33 


43.65 168 1.81 
29.76 458 5.07 


50.83 708 7.63 
40.56 1,051 11.64 


3,840 
5,058 
5,883 
3,853 
4,315 


June 


ul 
arate month) 
The difference in percentage of weight increase between the feeding and control 
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groups, although amounting to only 10 per- 
cent, is statistically significant. However, the 
result cannot be considered as conclusive 
due to the following reasons: (1) The record 
of body weight has not been accurately taken 
by some schools; (2) It has not been possible 
to select two identical schools for purposes 
of comparison because different localities 
have different environments; (3) The general 
rice shortage during the first half period of 
the demonstration has affected the basic food 
supply in some poorer areas, such as Kungliao 
and Shuangchi in Taipei prefecture; (4) The 
daily intake of yeast of 5 grams per person 
as a source of protein is not sufficient for the 
purpose; (5) Besides B vitamins and protein, 
calcium may be another limiting factor of 
children’s growth; and (6) The presence of 
intestinal parasites in the students may re- 
duce the effectiveness of yeast. 


f. SECOND PHASE DEMONSTRATION 


The second phase demonstration was 
started on September 1, 1953 and ended on 
January 31, 1954 when the fall term was fin- 
ished, lasting a total of 5 months. 

(1) The outstanding features of the dem- 
onstration were: 

(a) The introduction of different rates of 


daily yeast intake to one school: Because of. 


the delay in reporting the actual number of 
students attending the fall term by the vari- 
ous schools, the yeast intake rate of the first 
phase demonstration was followed for the 
first one and half months. Beginning October 
16, 1953, different daily intake quantities were 
introduced in one school so that a compari- 
son among the students receiving different 
amounts might be made among the classes 
of the same school. It was thought that 
students in the same school would havea 
more or less similar environment. 

(b) The introduction of yeast-bone meal 
tablets: As the daily calcium intake of chil- 
dren on Taiwan is usually low as the result 
of the low consumption of dairy products, 








the deficiency in calcium was also considered 
as one of the possible factors limiting the 
children’s growth. A cheap source of calcium 
is from bone meal which contains about 37 
percent of calcium (as CaO). Therefore, the 
TSC was requested to supply 2 tons of cal- 
cium-yeast, | ton of yeast mixed with 10 per- 
cent of bone meal and | ton of yeast mixed 
with 20 percent of bone meal. The mixing 
of bone meal in the yeast tablets was also 
expected to remove the gum-sticking effect 
of pure yeast tablets. The calcium-yeast was 
supplied in mid-November and regularly fed 
to some groups of students from December 
1, 1953. 


(c) The eradication of intestinal parasites: 
It was generally felt that the presence of in- 
testinal parasites in some students would have 
an adverse effect on the effectiveness of yeast. 
In late November, 1953 the eradication work 
was carried out in some schools in order to 
compare “parasite-eradicated” and “non-para- 
site-eradicated” groups. Santonin ('/, grain)/ 
calamel (‘/, grain) tablets were given in the 
following doses: 


Age (years) Dosage 
6- 7 1/, tablet two times in three days 


8-10 2/, tablet two times in three days 
11-12 1 tablet two times in three days 


(d) Clinical examination of selected 
groups of participating students: At the end 
of the yeast feeding demonstration, a clinical 
examination team, consisting of 3 medical 
doctors, | technician, and | supervisor, was 
sent to different schools to conduct physical 
examinations of the participating students, 
The items of examination included the gener- 
al health condition, body height, body weight, 
and chest measurements, hemoglobin test, the 
development of bones and teeth, and tests 
for Vitamins B,, B:,, and niacin deficiences. 
About 5,000 students were examined. 


(2) The results of the second phase dem-} 
onstration are as follows: 
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Daily 
yeast 
intake 


No: of 
students 


Group School 


vis ha Saree 
Yeast 2 gm ree 1,748 |5 months 
San- 


Control | 0 chung 


2,378 5 months 


(a) Yeast group vs control group: The 
following comparison shows the results at 
two schools being located in the same general 
area and having students with comparable 
backgrounds, > 


increase | average 


Body 
| Monthly 


weight 


Total Decrease 


| Increase] change | 
10.15% 


13.03% 


149 kg | 0.30 kg | 52.10% | 37.75 


1.22 kg | 0.24 kg | 47.37% | 39.60% 


showed a comparatively higher increase than / 
those with a longer feeding period, which 
indicates that the effect of yeast consumption 
during the first month.or two was more pro- 
nounced than that of the subsequent months. 


The groups with a shorter feeding period 
(b) Groups with different yeast intakes in the same school: 
weight 


oO 
“Monthly [Percentage 
average | showing 
__tkg) | imerease- 


5249 
56.29 
56.52 
70.96 
76.87 
7112 


-~—§- Total 
increase 


Period 
(months) 


No. of 


School students 


Panchiao 





5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
2 
5 
I 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 


Bonemeal 
content 


Be ps 
10 


Yeast 
intake 
(gm) 


No. of 


students | (months) | increase average 


tke) |G 


0.85 
0.60 
0.60 
1,06 
0.84 
1,01 
0.58 
0,53 
0.63 
0.44 
0,80 
0,49 
0.72 
0.59 
0.89 
0,37 
0.75 





Panchiao 


Chichow 
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The calcium-yeast feeding experiment 
lasted for only 2 months from December 1, 
1953 to January |, 1954. The record reveals 
that an admixture of 90 percent yeast and 10 
percent bone meal had a good effect on the 


(d) Effect of parasite eradication on students’ body weight: 





weight increase of the students while a mix- 
ture containing 20 percent of bone meal had 
an adverse effect. The reason for this un 
expected result was not ascertained. 




































































for comparison. 
(f) Reaction of students and their famil- 
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of 1 
Chichow| Sanhsia | 1012) OFT ora 
ii. Jigs hh pit ig eg —} tha 
No. of students participating in the eradication 742 719 1,461 tast 
No. of students discharging parasites* 409 365 774 nt 
Percentage discharging parasites 55.12% | 50.76% | 52.98% 
Average weight of participants before eradication (kg) 22.99 23.17 23.0T | 
Average weniger’ of participants | month after eradication (kg) | 23.44 24.14 23.79 a 
Increase within | montn (kg) 0.45 0,97 0.72 . F 
aij 
* Representing adult worms, of which, about two-thirds were ascaris, found and reported by the indi 
students’ families and class supervisors, Actual number must be higher if strict observation and ing 
examination were made. “tay 
The big increase of 0.72 kgs in body weight raw night soil from Taipei City, while people shee 
within one month after the eradication of of Sanhsia, being a remote township, are les§§ askj 
parasites shows that the presence of intestinal exposed. In both cases, the rate of increas¢] teer, 
parasites is one of the factors retarding the was reduced for the folldéwing months, mnt 
normal growth of school-age children, The (e) Clinical examination on symptoms of 
difference in increase between the Chichow nutritional deficiencies. A total of 4,493 stuf __ 
student (0.45 kg) and Sanhsia student (0.97 dents of both yeast and control groups wert stud 
kg) may be explained by the fact that people examined shortly before end of the secondj pr 
of Chichow, being closer to Taipei City, are phase demonstration, with the following find+4 Stud 
more susceptible to attack by parasites through ings: im 
the consumption of vegetables fertilized with Stud 
lie 
. = % showing vitamin deficiencies | Mor 
Group School Location omnes —4 col 
Vitamin B,Vitamin B| Niacin |No 
pear be eetrmere tena ame etter ene obs 
Yeast Kungliao |Rural-mountainous 606 3.96 24.75 1,16 Prog 
Control Shuangchi /Rural-mountainons 810 5.68 32.09 0.36 tin 
Yeast Mushan __—s{Rural 1,263 4,99 31.35 3.01 
Yeast Chichow (|Rural-urban 1,465 12.97 28.55 2.87 7 
Control Chungho /[Rural-urban 349 26.07 26.11 5.73 i 
ami 
The physicians of the examination team ies: The reaction of students to the yeast] yeast 
were selected from general hospitals and were feeding was carefully observed by both thé 
not highly specialized in clinical nutrition school officials concerned and the project 
examination, Their judgment of deficiency supervisors during thé progress of the demom 1. 
symptoms might not coincide with others’ stration. Reports were received at the bebe ex 
findings. For example, the riboflavin defi- ginning that some students felt more thirstYf price 
ciency of the students under examination while others felt nauseated. Some studenti§ wou], 
was about 30 percent, while some nutritionists complained that yeast caused a slight dizhas 4. 
have reported it as high as‘70 percent among ziness. Some students, mostly girls, with 4 
the children of the primary schools in Tai- high daily yeast intake were afraid that the 2. 
wan. Nevertheless, the data are adequate yeast might not be properly digested an¢ medi: 






become harmful to their health. Nevertheless, 
the feeding continued and such complaints 
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gradually were reduced, due partially to the 
formation of habit and partially to publicity 
and educational work. The students in the 
control group even complained against the 
unfair treatment of the project executor for 
not allocating yeast to them, and the students 
given small amounts of yeast were envious 
of their school mates who received 10 or 15 
grams. About 98 percent of the students said 
that they liked yeast; many described the 
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61 taste as being similar to that of parched pea- 
5896 nut kernels, 
07 Near the end of the demonstration, the 
. responsible officials of Education Bureau of 
—..| Taipei Prefectural Government interviewed 
individually several parents of the yeast feed- 
ing students. Thirty-two families in the 
vicinity of Panchiao were visited and a blank 
coplél sheet of paper was distributed to each family, 
> lessf asking their comments. The points volun- 
reas] teered are tabulated as follows: 
0. 0 of to- 
ps ¢ Item families | tal inter- 
| stus reported viewed 
were) Students’ health im- 
cond} proved 25 78 
find4 Students appetite 
improve 21 66 
Students rising ear- 
———j| lier 1 3 
cies | More resistance to 
—4 colds 2 6 
in | No apparent effect 
4 observed : 2 6 
Program to be con- 
reused 26 81 
i The favorable reaction from the students’ 
| families lends support to an expansion of the 
east] yeast feeding program in the future. 
“ Ill. Recommendations 
ject 
nom 1, The production of yeast by TSC should 
bef be expanded and made efficient so that the 
rst¥§ price could be substantially reduced. Yeast 
ent§§ would then be more acceptable to the people 
diz} as a regular dietary supplement. 
va 2. Research should be conducted and im- 
and} Mediate action taken to prepare yeast in the 
lest form of food instead of as drugs so that peo- 
ints 
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ple may consume it in large quantities in- 
stead of only a few “tablets,” Research should 
also be done on introducing additives to en- 
hance the taste and flavor so that the yeast 
can be used as a soup ingredient. For reduc- 
ing the cost in packing, some material other 
than tin should be considered. 


3, If the price is acceptable, yeast should 
be used to “fortify” or enrich wheat flour and 
sweet potato powder. 


4, Research should be made to increase 
the B-vitamin, especially thiamin and ribo- 
flavin, and methionine contents of yeast.. De- 
ficiencies in thiamin and riboflavin are very 
salient among most rice-eating people, 


5. Calcium-yeast should be widely pro- 
duced for general consumption, The source 
of calcium may be common bone meal, If 
the required fineness and complete steriliza- 
tion of bone meal could not be ensured, either 
calcium gluconate or ordinary limestone may 
be considered, 


6. The yeast school feeding program 
should be continued and expanded. The 
daily yeast intakes for different age groups 
are suggested as follows: 

6-8 years (roughly corresponding to grades 

1 and 2):5 grams 


9-10 years (roughly corresponding to grades 
3 and 4):7 grams 


11-12 years (roughly corresponding to grades 
5 and 6):10 grams 


13 years and up (middle school students): 
15 grams 


The mixing of some 10 percent of bone 
meal or other calcium source in yeast for 
school children is recommended. This amount 
of calcium in yeast will supply about 4 per- 
cent of the minimum daily requirement. 


7, Introduction of yeast to protein-defi- 
cient groups, notably the aborigines, the salt 
and mine workers, and farmers using sweet 
potatoes as their staple food, should be en- 
couraged. The concerned agencies should 
work out practical plans to implement such 
programs, 
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OVERSEAS CHINESE 


Communist-Inspired Students Riots 


Cee student riots broke out 
in protest against the policy of the Ma- 
layan Government to restrict students who 
have exceeded school age from attending 
schools. ’ 

Penang: 

’ More than 1,500 students of the Chung 
Hwa Girls’ Middle School, Chung Lin Middle 
School and Heng Kiang Middle School held 
a meeting at the Chung Hwa Girls’ Middle 
School on November 14 in protest against the 
dismissal of students on the grounds that they 
exceeded school age. As aresult of police in- 
terference, some 30-40 students have been hurt. 


Kuala Lumpur: 


On the same day 2,900 students of all Chi- 
nese schools staged a sit-down strike in protest 
against the government policy on school age 


restrictions. Interference on the part of the, 


authorities resulted in the resumption of class- 
es. 

Ipoh: 

On November 16, 7,000 students of three 
Chinese schools staged a procession in protest 
against the policy of restricting students ex- 
ceeding school age from attending schools. 


The Minister of Education of the Mala- 
yan Government declared that all the activi- 
ties of the students were due to the instiga- 
tion of the Malayan Communists. Sufficient 
evidence has been found to prove the guilt 
of Ghuan Choo Lin, Principal of the Chung 
Gheng Middle School, as the ring leader of 
the student riots. In placing him under de- 
portation proceedings, the Malayan authori- 
ties did not see fit to give him the benefit of 
a public trial in view of the fact that such a 
trial would expose many witnesses to the 
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knowledge of the Communists, 


Evening Classes 


In order to cope with the critical educa- 
tional situation in Malaya, the Ministry of 
Education issued an announcement on No- 
vember 28 to the effect that beginning from 
1958 evening classes will be opened for the 
benefit of those who have exceeded school 
age. The.evening classes will range from pri- 
mary first to sixth grade with sessions in five 
evenings per week. There are three semesters 
in one year. School fees will be 15 cents to 
50 cents per hour (Strait currency). All those 
who wish to take advantage of the evening 
classes are required to register with their 
local educational bureaus not later than the 
end of December, 1957, 


Educational Problem 


At an urgent meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee on Chinese Education of the Malaya- 
Chinese Association, the following resolutions 
have been passed: 


1. To reject the introduction of a new 
middle school system as long as Chinese lan- 
guage is not used in questions, and candi- 
dates not permitted to use same in examina- 
tions for diplomas of higher education. 


2. A 15-man committee will appeal to 
competent authorities to establish vocational 
schools and continuation classes to enable 
those who have exceeded school age to fur- 
ther their education so that they may become 
useful citizens in the community. 


Singapore-Malaya Daily News 


The leading businessmen of Singapore 
and Malaya have founded a daily newspaper 
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known as “Singapore-Malaya Daily News” 
with Mr. Wang Chung-kwang as its publish- 
er and editor in chief. The first issue of this 
new Daily appeared on November 20, 1957. 


Security Problem 


The Board of Directors of the Singapore 
Chinese General Chamber of Commerce held 
its 20th meeting on November 29 to discuss 
the local security problems. It was believed 
that unemployment was not the only cause 
of the widespread criminal activities. The 
failure of the authorities to adopt. effective 
measures to combat such crimes as kidnap- 
ping, blackmailing, raping, juvenile delin- 
quency, etc. must be taken into account, 

It was resolved by the meeting to author- 
ize Mr. P.Y. Yeh to draft a written appeal to 
the government to adopt more effective meas- 
ures to insure the security of the 1,500,000 res- 
idents in Singapore. 


Merchants’ Association 


The Malaya-Chinese Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, having been notified by the government 
of its projected plan for reclamation of the 
east coast, held a meeting on November 28 
at which ten proposals were made for the 
reference of the government. 

1, It is suggested that the government 
will indicate the location of land for recla- 
mation and what ‘procedure must the appli- 
cant go through before he can start his work. 

2. The government must make known 
how much land is allotted to each applicant. 

3. Date of expiration must be clearly 
stated in the land deeds. 

4. If necessary, the government must ren- 
der assistance in one way or another to those 
who start to work for reclamation. 

5. Financial assistance must be rendered 
in terms of a certain fixed amount per acre. 

6. Workers must be provided with tem- 
porary shelters before they have built their 
own houses, 

7. Seeds and insecticides must be provid- 
ed free of charge. 
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8. Machinery and tools :must be made 
available to the workers by the government 
either on the basis of loan or payment of 
rent, 


9. The government is to provide techni- 
cal guidance, 


10. The government is to aid the reclaim- 
ers in irrigation and other similar projects, 
and all the regions to be reclaimed must be 
afforded police protection. 


Chinese Immigration 


The Chung Hwa General Association. of, 
Vancouver, B,C., made an appeal on January 
15, 1957 to the Canadian Government to make 
necessary amendment of the immigration law. 
The appeal stated emphatically that Chinese 
immigration is seriously affected by, many 
restrictions of the immigration law that do 
not apply to immigrants from other coun- 
tries. That the.Ganadian lawmakers should 
permit racial prejudice to be a ruling factor 
is an act of gross injustice to the people of 
the Chinese race. More liberal immigration 
laws will serve the long-range interests of the 
free world in general and Hongkong in par- 
ticular in view of the latter’s tragic refugee 
problem. 


Vancouver Prejudice 


A prospective Chinese buyer was denied 
the opportunity of purchasing a house on 
the ground that residents in that particular 
neighborhood object to the sale to anyone 
who is either an Asian, Jew or Italian or any- 
one who has children, The Chung Hwa Gen- 
eral Association, having in the past done ex- 
cellent work in promoting better relations 
between the Chinese and the native commu- 
nities, called a meeting during which a deci- 
sion was reached to act along the following 
lines: 

i, Educational process will be employed 
to educate the people on the harmful effects 
of racial prejudice. 

2. To improve public relations through 
the medium of the press. 

3. Report the incident to the authorities 
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with a request that measures be adopted to 
gaurantee the right of residence without prej- 
udice. 


Chinese in US Politics 


In his speech delivered at the 50th anni- 
versary of the New York Chinese General 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. K. C. Lee, the 
Managing Director of Wah Chang Corp. and 
one of the leading Chinese businessmen in 
New York City, declared that the 50,900 Chi- 
nese residents in New York City should take 
part in local politics. He called the attention 
of the audience to the fact that overseas Chi- 
nese elsewhere in Malaya, Singapore, West 
Indies, Hawaii, Canada, etc. can claim credit 
for their accomplishments in local politics. 
He further mentioned the activities of the 
Indians overseas in the United States. “Their 
number is only one-tenth of the Chinese pop- 
ulation,” said Mr. Lee, “but they have shown 
interest in the local politics'so much so that 
one Indian has been elected as a Congress- 
man, 


Memorial Hall 


At a recent meeting of delegates from ten 
regional groups in America, Overseas Chinese 
Leader Lin Kwan Choo of Hawaii made a 


proposal for the construction of a Chinese , 


Memorial Hall in Washington, D.C. to 
commemorate the activities of Chinese and 
their contributions to America in cultural 
and scientific fields. Final decision of this 
proposal will be reached at during the Second 
Conference to be held in 1959, 

The memorial hall will consist of an au- 
ditorium, a hall of honor, museum, restaurants 
and sales department. All the proceeds there- 
from will go to the provident fund for the 
Chinese, either in granting scholarships or in 
establishing schools. 


Thai Policy 


That the policy of the Thai Government 
towards the 3,000,000 Chinese has become more 
liberal may be seen in the following: 

I. The fee for alien identification card 
has been reduced from 400 to 200 ticals. 
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2. The restoration of Chinese schools will 
be given consideration. 

3. In the latter part of 1955, the Ministry 
of Interior wrote to the Chung Hwa General 
Association, requesting its opinion on and 
suggestions for the policy of Thai Govern- 
ment towards the Chinese, 

4. In 1955 the election law was so amend- 
ed as to qualify all the Chinese of Thai na- 
tionality to take part in elections. 


5. Relaxation of restrictions on the Chi- 
nese naturalization for Thai citizenship. 


6. Poor and destitute Chinese have been 
granted land for reclamations. 


7. Study of overseas Chinese problems. 
Press Censorship 


The Chinese Embassy in Bangkok has been 
informed by the Thai authorities to the effect 
that the Chinese press shall be subject to 
censorship in that they must submit all their 
news items to the Thai Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, the Ministry of Interior and the 
Police Headquarters prior to their publica- 
tion. It is further stated that two Chinese and 
two Thai dailies have already been black- 
listed. 


Overstaying Chinese 


After the Blue Ribbon Section of the P.I. 
Senate had made public its findings in a re- 
port on overstaying aliens, Chinese Ambas- 
sador Chen Chih-mai told newsmen that the 
Embassy found it necessary to classify the over- 
staying Chinese into two categories—the law- 
abiding group and the “undesirables” engag- 
ed in illegitimate activities. If the authori- 
ties, said Ambassador Chen, would consider 
granting permanent residence to the law-abid- 
ing Chinese nationals, the Embassy would 
take immediate action to repatriate the un- 
desirable ones to Taiwan. 


Residence Tax 


The sudden increase of more than a hun- 
dred per cent of the residence tax to be im- 
posed on the Chinese by the South Korean 
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Government is causing great inconvenience 
to the majority of the Chinese. They have 
appealed to the Chinese Embassy to intercede 
with the government to reduce the tax to a 
more reasonable amount. 


Discriminatory measures 


Effective November |, 1957, discriminatory 
measures against the Chinese are to be applied 
to theaters, restaurants, tea houses, transpor- 
tation facilities and other public places in 
South Africa in consequence of which, dele- 
gates of all the Chinese organizations in South 
Africa held a meeting on November 17 which 
passed the following resolutions: 

1. The Chung Hwa Association is author- 
ized to employ all means at its disposal to 
request the competent authorities to modify 
all discriminatory measures against the Chi- 
nese. 

2. An appeal has been made to the Go- 
vernment to the effect that discriminatory 


measures against the Asians should not be 
applied to the Chinese. 


3. To form a committee on propaganda 
in order to keep all the Chinese up-to-date 
on the day-to-day developments. 


Restrictive Measures 


A new restrictive measure against Chinese 
has been adopted by the Cambodian Govern- 
ment to the effect that any Chinese who 
applies for an exit permit will not be granted 
a reentry permit. 


Communist Teachers 


In view of the fact that many Commu- 
nists are found among the Chinese teachers 
coming to Laos from other countries, the au- 
thorities have deemed it necessary to order 
them to leave the country of the'r own accord 
failing which they would be placed under 
arrest. All the teaching positions thus vacated 
will be filled by native-born Chinese. 


When the cart in front overturns, the cart behind should take 


heed.—Chinese Proverb 
WE , RPE 
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Cracks on the Facade 


pret the festive ornaments put up for 
the 40th anniversary of the October 
Revolution, the monolithic facade of world 
Communism showed cracks which neither 
Nikita Khrushchev -nor Mao Tse-tung was 
able to cover. 


From November 14 through 16, the del- 
egations of 12 Communist parties debated 
the draft “Manifesto of the Conference of 
Representatives of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Socialist Countries” in the Kremlin. 
Conspicuously absent from the list of Com- 
munist countries: Yugoslavia, Inside the 
conference room, Poland’s bespectacled Wladi- 
slaw Gomulka argued against Mao Tse-tung 
vehemently. The former stood firm on his 
ground of national Communism, the latter 
wanted every Communist country to reaffirm 
its allegiance to “the great Soviet leadership.” 


Though wishful-thinking Westerners like 
to look upon Mao as “Tito of the East,” their 
hero failed them miserably when the crucial 
test came. He did not have the guts of Tito, 
could not even measure up to Gomulka or 
Janos Kadar, who cast the dissenting votes 
against too much emphasis on Soviet Russian 
leadership in the language of the Manifesto. 
Their quarrels would never be known to 
those outside the conference hall, and it 
would remain a mystery whether Soviet Rus- 
sian attempts to revive the Cominform 
were torpedoed in the 3-day meeting. But 
anyway, when they put their signatures on 
the prepared statement, Gomulka and Mao 
were not on speaking terms, 

A four-day conference closely following 
the first one was attended by delegations of 


64 Communist or workers’ parties including, 
in addition to the above 12, Yugoslavia, 17 
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from European countries, 11 from Asia, 18 
from North and South America, three from 
Africa:and two from Australasia. As expected, 
it adopted a “Peace Manifesto,” which advo- 
cated immediate suspension of nuclear weapon 
tests and prohibition of both manufacture 
and use of such weapons. 


The significant thing about the “two 
great manifestoes of revolution,” as the 
People’s Daily enthusiastically hailed them, is 
not their contents but rather what was not 
contained therein. The 12-nation manifesto 
said nothing about the establishment of a 
Communist International or a Cominform, 
presumably because, as the People’s Daily put 
it, “there was no need for it under the pres- 
ent circumstances,” This sounded more like 
an apology than a statement of conviction, 


Due to Poland’s insistence, there was no 
direct reference to Soviet Russian leadership 
of the Communist camp, nor lavish praises 
on Soviet contribution to everything under 
the sun. There were, instead, calls for “unity 
of all Communist and workers’ parties” 
through bilateral exchanges between their 
leaders and, only if necessary, conference 
between these parties. The language of the 
“Peace Manifesto” was even weaker. With 
the Communist and workers’ parties in 65 
countries represented (Syria and Lebanon 
had the same Communist party so there were 
only 64 parties), not counting such others as 
the terrorists of Malaya and the Philippines’ 
Huks who were unable to send delegates, it 
could conceivably be used as a vehicle for 
very effective propaganda, Instead it only 
repeated the hackneyed phrases about nuclear 
weapons and was a complete dud as far as 
propaganda was concerned, betraying also 
the inability of the Communist parties to 
agree on anything else. 
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With the open conferences and secret 
dealings at an end, Mao Tse-tung returned 
to his old nest.on November 20, He left be- 
hind the military and cultural delegations 
which continued their discussions with the 
“big brothers.” A cultural agreement was 
signed but nothing was said of its provision. 


Kwang Ming Jih Pao 


The first axe had fallen in the campaign 
against rightist elements on the mainland. 
“\iding the tide of the “hundred flowers” 
movement in May and June, 1957, the Kwang 
Ming Jih Pao of Peiping, official organ of the 
nine “democratic parties and factions,” was 
the most outspoken critic of the Chinese 
Communist party and its rule. Led by Chang 
Po-chun, who is also “minister of communica- 
tions,” and Chu An-ping, its managing editor, 
the paper exposed Communist scandals, 
advocated the abolition of party committees 
in institutions of higher education, and 
devoted much of its space to print criticisms 
of the Red regime by intellectuals. Hundreds 
of letters poured in from equally discontent 
readers, who fancied that there was finally 
a ray of hope for freedom of speech and 
complimented the Kwang Ming Jih Pao as 
“our (the people’s) own paper.” 


That did it. The People’s Daily, official 
Communist party organ, lashed back at such 
“decadent rightist tendency” on June 8, i957, 
and effectively silenced the critics. As the 
anti-rightist campaign rolled on with full 
party backing, it was only a question of time 
before the Kwang Ming Jih Pao would get a 
new publisher and a new managing editor. 
On November 18, Peiping revealed that the 
paper that took the unwarranted excursion 
into something resembling free criticism had 
been “reorganized” a week before. It did not 
say whither the old staff, charged with such 
crimes as turning the paper into “an opposition 
organ,” had been sent—most likely to “reform 
through labor” camps. 


According to the release, the paper’s “com- 
mittee of directors” met on November i! un- 
der the watchful eyes of three deputy directors 
of the “Central United Front Work Depart- 
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ment” and a deputy director of the “Central 
Propaganda Department” of the Chinese Com- 
munist party. The meeting promptly fired 
both Chang Po-chun and Chu An-ping from 
their jobs, and appointed Yang Ming-hsuan 
as the new publisher and Chen Tzu-sheng the 
new managing editor. The directors, in a 
later meeting, adopted with straight faces 
the new editorial policy of the paper: “to carry 
out the wishes of the Chinese Communist 
party and the Central People’s Government, 
and to propagandize the cause of socialism.” 


Fifteen other “rightists” were fired togeth- 
er with Chang and Chu, They included 
Pan Wen-pin, chief of the school education 
section of the editorial department; Wang 
Shan-tung, deputy chief of the political part- 
ies section; Chang Yin-huai, deputy chief of 
political news section; Cheng Hsiao-feng, Hsu 
Ying, Hsu Tzu-mei, Yin Yi, Chien Tung-keng, 
Hsiao En-yuan, and Hsieh Chih, all editors 
or reporters, and five others. 


On November 19, the second day following 
the announcement, the Kwang Ming Jih Pao, 
now under new management, printed an in- 
dictment of its old self on the editorial page. 
“In the unusual spring this year,” it said, 
“Chu An-ping and Chang Po-chun together 
illegally changed the political course of this 
paper by taking advantage of the ‘hundred 
flowers’ policy and the rectification campaign. 
Under the direct management of Chu An-ping 
this paper printed on a large scale rightist 
views and seditious, deleterious reports in the 
period between May and early June. In this 
way the paper was diverted from the socialist 
path and became a weapon of the frenzied 
offensive of the bourgeois right wing.” 


Simultaneously, the “Ministry of Educa- 
tion” ordered that all schools should cease. 
to teach literary works “by Ting Ling, Ai 
Ching and other rightists whose names ap- 
peared in the newspapers and magazines” dur- 
ing the anti-rightist campaign, and select in 
their place writings about the fight against 
the rightists, 


Crackdown on Students 


As reported last month in this colum, 
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large numbers of college students had in the 
past two months been arrested by the Chinese 
Communist regime and sent into new labor 
camps. A reign of terror prevailed in the 
“Peking University,” the “Peking Normal Uni- 
versity” and other institutions in the Red 
capital. Hundreds disappeared during the 
night. The guilt of only a few was announced 
and this was done through mass meetings and 
trial by mob which served as warning for 
other students. School publications, broadcasts 
and bold-type posters were used to drill into 
the young and innocent minds the importance 
of following the Communist lead. 


Most of the students arrested were vocal 
opponents to the Communist system during 
the “hundred flowers” period last May, whose 
stories were vividly told by Dr. Hu Shih in 
his speech before the United Nations General 
Assembly. To cover up the outrageous arrests, 
the Chinese Communists threw them together 
with hooligans and thieves, and conveniently 
branded all as “undesirable characters.” 


Reported the People’s Daily of Peiping on De- 
cember |: “Some of the thieves and hooligans 
were extremely reactionary in a political sense. 
Li Yen-sheng of Peking University...was a 
hardcore element of the right-wingers and a 
member of the editorial committee for the 
reactionary publication ‘Spuare. During the 
rectification campaign, he directed a rampant 
attack against the party. He has now been 
arrested, 


“Peng Shu-teh of Peking University ...was 
hostile to the new society all the time. He 
was once warned and dealt with by the school 
for violating school discipline. He made known 
his grudge by openly declaring that he would 
commit an evil deed everyday. Over the 
course of more than a year, he stole more than 
40 books from the New China Book Store. 
He also stole and burned three German-Chi- 
nese dictionaries owned by libraries. He has 
recently been placed under labor custody.” 


The People’s Daily published the report as 
well as an editorial on the same day—evidently 
a move designed to shut up any would-be 
questioner before he had a chance to open 
his mouth. The editorial blamed everything 
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on decadent capitalism. “Between 80 and 9 
percent of the undesirable characters came 
from famillies of the exploiting class,” it de- 
clared, “Their body andsoul aresoaked through 
and through with thoughts of the exploiting 
class who believe in the sacrificing of other 
people for their own good and of leading an easy 
and lazy life... They do not hesitate to violate 
the law of the state and the interests of the 
people and are unable to extricate themselves 
from degeneration and criminality. In the 
case of some, because they bear grudges 
against the revolution, they intentionally per- 
petrate sabotage activities of a political na- 
ture.” 


Thus it thundered that “we must deal with 
them sternly. Those who ought to be expelled 
should be expelled, and those who ought to be 
arrested should be arrested according to law. 
They should also be forced to reform themselves 
through labor....This is the best education 
for the undesirable characters.” 


Back to Collectivization 


The outside world seldom realized how 
precarious the Chinese Communist regime 
was when it faced widespread criticism from 
intellectuals as well as peasants in May and 
early June of 1957. A brief news item releas- 
ed by the New China News Agency with a 
dateline of Canton, November 18, inadver- 
tently disclosed how badly shaken was the 
foundation of the Communist structure in the 
rural areas during that period. 


“As of November 16,” it reported, “42,000 
peasant families had rejoined the agricultural 
production cooperatives in Lufeng Hsien, 
Kwangtung province. This brought the total 
percentage of peasant families who were mem- 
bers of APC’s back to 87 percent. In May and 
June of this year, an adverse current of with- 
drawal from and dissolution of APC’s hit Lu- 
feng, and the percentage of peasant families 
staying with APC’s dropped from 8 percent 
of the total to only 46 percent. As a result, 
the majority of the poor peasants were sub- 
jected again to capitalistic oppression.” 


Alarmed by the situation, Peiping used 
everything within its power to bring the peas- 
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ants back into cooperatives and started a pro- 
paganda campaign on the “two roads” of cap- 
italism and socialism. An editorial of the Nan 
Fang Jih Pao, recently smuggled out of Can- 
ton, gave a detailed account of the reasons 
why peasants were against the APC?’s. 


“There are a small number of well-off 
middle peasants who have taken a wavering 
attitude and expressed opposite views.. Some 
of them say, ‘Cooperatives are not as good as 
independent peasants, and others say, ‘Higher 
cooperatives are not as good as lower coop- 
eratives, which are, in turn, not as good as 
mutual aid teams, and these teams are not as 
good as independent peasants.’ In a word, in 
their opinion, independent farming is better 
than cooperatives. Why? They say, ‘Indepen- 
dent peasants can earn more money and have 
greater freedom, while members of coopera- 
tives have to work harder, receive less income 
and enjoy no freedom.’ In what respects do 
members of cooperatives have ‘no freedom’? 
They say, “They have no freedom of produc- 
tion, which is carried out according to plan 
and is subject to restrictions, no freedom to 


keep their food quotas and to consume edible 
oil, no freedom to earn extra money to make 
ends meet, and no freedom to attend to work 
in the fields. 


“They advocate that the cooperatives 
should now be dissolved and that a few years 
later when peasants have become ‘well-off, 
the cooperatives may be re-established, This 
group of well-off middle peasants have exag- 
gerated the shortcomings of cooperatives and 
described the living conditions of members of 
cooperatives as very miserable. Furthermore, 
they have uttered a slander about the gov- 
ernment, namely, that requiring peasants to 
organize cooperatives is a kind of ‘intrigue’ 
to facilitate the collection of agricultural tax 
in kind and the purchase of surplus grain, 
thereby ‘making the government rich and the 
people poor.’ 

“They say that by joining the cooperatives 
the peasants have become the ‘government’s 
hired farm hands, subject to exploitation, 
When poor peasants supported the coopera- 
tives and opposed their views, these middle 
peasants maintained, ‘A cooperative is to ben- 
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efit the skinny at the expense of the fat, to 
benefit the weak at the expense of the strong 
and to ask living frogs to pull the dead ones,’ 
‘Poor peasants will, of course, benefit from 
joining the cooperative by taking advantage 
of middle peasants, but this will not last long. 
For a cooperative depends upon middle peas- 
ants’ land in the first year of its existence and 
upon middle peasants’ cattle and farm imple- 
ments in the second year, and it loses its su- 
periority in the third year” These arguments 
have made poor peasants feel that they do 
not have strong reasons to refute them, 


Nor do we think that the editor of the 
Nan Fang Jih Pao, or for that matter any 
Communist propagandist, could find reasons 
to refute the simple truths quoted above in 
a word-for-word translation. 


Minority Problem 


All indications are that the Chinese Com- 
munists are in trouble in their dealings with 
national minorities.on the mainland, In the 
past months, hundreds of meetings were held 
to refute “great Hanism” on the one hand and 
“local nationalism” on the other. The Com- 
munist press dutifully reported the proceed- 
ings in detail, which were at times most re- 
vealing. 

The seriousness of the situation could be 
gathered from the fact that the “Nationali- 
ties Affairs Commission” held a two-day forum 
in Peiping on November 19 and 20 to discuss 
“the question of conducting anti-nationalist 
education among the national minorities.” 
Presided over by Wang Feng, “deputy chair- 
man of the NAC,” the forum was attended by 
everybody of some importance connected with 
national minorities. 


Three Tibetan officials who represented 
the Dalai and Panchen Lamas issued a joint 
statement in the meeting, evidently written 
for them. It said somewhat vaguely: “Both 
the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama have com- 
mented many times on the unity of the mother- 
land and solidarity of all nationalities for 
the joint construction of the large socialist 
family of the motherland. The extremely 
small reactionary Tibetan force, which de- 





pends on imperialism to wage its dissension- 
promoting activities, will inevitably be pul- 
verized by the anti-imperialist patriotic 
force.” 

From Kashgar, Sinkiang, the New China 
News Agency reported clamorings among the 
Uighur people for greater autonomy. “Some 
‘bourgeois elements and landlords posed as 
‘nationalities chauvinists who agitated the 
‘masses, provoked nationalities relations, slan- 
dered the nationalities policy of the party.--- 
Because leadership work was taken up by 
some: Han nationality cadres in party com- 
mittees, they alleged that the autonomous 
region existed in name only. They wanted to 
exclude the Han nationality cadres and all 
cadres who came from other places. They 
wanted the Han nationality cadres to go back 
to China Proper.” 

From “Ili Kazakh Nationality Autono- 
mous Chou” came the warning of Nukuhsueh- 
tien, Kazakh chief of the “public security 


bureau”: “The ideology of local nationalism 
has been nurtured afresh during the last sev- 
eral years. Some people clamor for example 
for ‘national independence,’ for the formation 
of ‘Eastern Turkistan,’ the establishment of 
a nationalities party, and the exclusion of 
Han cadres and Han people. Among these 
people, some use the nationalities problem as 
excuse to oppose the leadership of the Com- 
{munist party.” 

In Kweichow province, Chou Lin, Com- 
munist party first secretary and “governor of 
Kweichow, pointed out that: “Some nation- 
alities cadres serving as hsien magistrates 
said, “The hsien party committee has replaced 
the government with the party. We have only 
functions to perform but no power to exercise. 
Some government establishments exist only 
in name.’ Some individuals went as far as to 
say, ‘The people elect me to take care of them 
but I cannot decide on any matter,’” 


How can one catch a baby tiger without entering the tiger’s 
den?—Chinese Proverb 
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Farewell to Rankin 


hile deeply regretting that Ambassador 

Rankin had to leave China after eight 
years of distinguished service, the local papers 
unanimously paid a high tribute to him for 
his vision and statesmanship, his tact and 
particularly his warm friendship for China, 


In bidding Ambassador Rankin farewell, 
the Hsin Sheng Pao stated editorially on De- 
cember 20 that “Mr. Rankin has been stationed 
in China for more than eight years, When 
he first came here, everything was not ‘such 
as it is to-day. Now our armed forces have 
been modernized, great economic progress has 
been achieved, and our successes in the polit- 
ical field are just as impressive. These signif- 
icant achievements we can attribute to our 
own efforts and the close cooperation given 
us by the United States, to which the Ambas- 
ador has contributed no small share.” Besides 
his assistance on the material side of our 
reconstruction, continued the paper, “the 
American Ambassador has a firm grasp of the 
Chinese problems. As he pointed out in no 
uncertain terms in his speech at the American 
University Club the other night, our past 
efforts have laid a sound foundation upon 
which we can base our future endeavors, He 
declared also that ‘honest acceptance of the 
two Chinas concept is a political impossibility, 
because ‘the Government of the Republic of 
China cannot break faith with the Chinese 
people in such a fashion.” To the question 
as to whether Free China will return to the 
mainland, he gave an affirmative answer. 
“Since the conception of two Chinas in per- 
manence must be excluded, there is no subst- 
antial alternative to reunion.’. All these suf- 
ficiently show his firm and sympathetic under- 
standing of the Chinese problem. In this 
respect, Mr. Rankin is also a farsighted states- 
man.” “His magnetic personality, his good 
will towards China and his. tact and ability 
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‘accredited 


will ever be remembered . by us. 
We wish him health and a great 
future,” added the paper. 


“We received with deep re- 
gret the news of the transfer of 
Ambassador Rankin. Eight years, it is true, 
is not a short period for an American dip- 
lomat stationed in a foreign country.. How- 
ever, in the case of Mr. Rankin, the 
Chinese people feel that it is all too short. 
That he can earn such high respect of the 
people of the country to which he is 
is due as. much to his warm 
friendship for China as to his sympathetic 
understanding of the problems that face us.” 
Thus declared the Combined Daily News 
editorially on the same day, When the 
American Ambassador first came here, the 
paper recalled, “it was the darkest period in 
the history of the Chinese nation. However, 
his. wisdom and farsightedness greatly helped 
to improve the unfavorable situation at that 
time. Through his efforts, he succeeded in 
bringing about closer cooperation between 
China and the United States. For this he 
should be equally thanked by the Chinese 
Government and his own government. Indeed 
it would be hard to visualize what would be 
the situation on the western shores of the 
Pacific to-day if the U.S. Government had 
sent someone here with less vision and under- 
standing, particularly in the first two or three 
years after 1949.” In his speech at the Amer- 
ican University Club, added the paper, “while 
denouncing the two Chinas concept as con- 
trary to actual facts, he gave an affirmative 
answer with respect to the question of our 
return to the mainland, In wishing him every 
success, let us redouble our efforts in living 
up to his wishes and striving to attain our 
own goal as a token of our. gratitude for his 
warm friendship.” 

While regretting Ambassador Rankin’s 
impending departure from Taiwan, the China 
Post said editorially on December 7 that “the 
people of Free China cannot help being sad- 
dened by the report that Ambassador Rankin 
is going to leave us soon, ‘The time when 
Mr. Rankin first arrived in Taipei to take up 
his duties was truly the darkest hour in the 
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history of the Chinese nation. At that time, 
the Chinese mainland had just been lost to 
the Communists, and the future of the Chi- 
nese Republic appeared quite uncertain—at 
least it so appeared in the eyes of many people. 
Furthermore, it was a time marked by a most 
regrettable lack of mutual understanding be- 
tween China and the United States. To be 
exact, it was the American Government which 
was unable to understand the situation in 
this part of the world and insisted on 
waiting for the dust to seffle. The dust 
did settle following Ambassador Rankin’s 
arrival in Taipei, His pleasing personality, 
his warm friendship for China, and his 
sympathetic understanding of the problems 
then confronting us soon won the hearts of 
the free Chinese on this island, and it was 
quite obvious that his reports to Washington 
did not fail to enable the American Govern- 
ment to make a reappraisal of the situation 
here. Suffice it to say that during the eight 
years Mr, Rankin has spent in Taiwan as the 
chief diplomatic representative of the United 
States, the untiring efforts he made for the 
promotion of Sino-American friendship have 
long endeared him to the people of Free 
China.” “During the eight years,” continued 
the paper, “the development of Sino-American 
relations has been highlighted by the arrival 


of the U. S. Military Assistance Advisory - 


Group in Taiwan, the conclusion of the Sino- 
American Mutual Defense Treaty, and a sub- 
stantial increase in American military and 
economic aid to China. Naturally, there have 
also been difficult problems for Ambassador 
Rankin to tackle, but his tact and farsight- 
edness have always enabled him to find a 
satisfactory solution in cooperation with the 
Chinese authorities. In this connection, it 
will be recalled that a few months ago, some- 
one in Washington expressed the view that 
Ambassador Rankin had been ‘too friendly’ 
toward China. To us such a statement sounded 
very strange indeed, and webelieve it must have 
sounded equally illogical to all right-think- 
ing Americans. When anybody is accredited 
to another country as his country’s diplomatic 
representative, he has a twofold duty to 
perform: to protect his own country’s interests 
and to promote friendly relations with the 
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government and people of the country to which 
he is accredited. So long as he has not done 
anything detrimental to the interests of his own 
country, he cannot conceivably be accused 
of being ‘too friendly’ toward the country 
where he is stationed as a diplomatic repre- 
sentative of his government. This principle 
is of course equally applicable to all diplo- 
matic representatives, Mr. Rankin being no 
exception. In the performance of this twofold 
duty referred to above, Ambassador Rankin’s 
achievements during the past eight years fully 
prove that he has succeeded admirably.” 


Situation in Indonesia 


Commenting on the topic, all local 
vernaculars expressed their deep concern 
over the situation existing in Indonesia. 
They all believed that unless all the anti- 
Communist forces could unite in time, the 
situation there would turr: from bad to, 
worse, ‘ 

“The situation in Indonesia is explosive. 
Unless proper steps are taken, it would 
further deteriorate” declared the Central Daily 
News in its editorial on December 13, The 
Communists, continued the paper, “have been 
very active in creating violence, Although 
Sukarno had a narrow escape in an attempt 
on his life on December 1, no fewer than 
one hundred fifty people were ‘killed. There 
was also complete destruction of the only 
ammunition factory in Indonesia. Since the 
third of December, the.Communists succeed- 
ed in taking over and managing the Dutch 
banking and other enterprises,{thereby reduc- 
ing the whole country to a state of anarchy.” 
Under such circumstances, added the paper, 
“even if Indonesia succeeded in gaining 
possession of West New Guinea, the whole 
of Indonesia would have been lost to the 
Communists,” 

Expressing its deep concern over the 
latest development in Indonesia which had 
been climaxed by a military-civilian coup, 
the Hsin Sheng Pao, in its editorial on Decem- 
ber 15, declared that the focus of the world 
attention was now on the dispute between 
Indonesia and Holland over the problem of © 
New Guinea. “While we do not support the 
Dutch colonialism, we have very little 
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sympathy with the demand by Indonesia. 
The reason for this is obvious. The In- 
donesian population in New Guinea is even 
less than the Dutch. Should its sovereignty 
be transferred to Indonesia, the result would 
only replace Dutch colonialism with that of 
Indonesia. The anti-Dutch movement, while 
tinged more or less with nationalist senti- 
ments, is, in the last analysis, prompted 
largely by two considerations: (1) to divert 
the attention of the people from the growing 
political and economic shambles and (2) to 
solve. the financial difficulties through the 
expulsion of Dutch communities and seizure 
of Dutch economic interests. Whether these 
objectives can be achieved is open to doubt. 
More probably than. not, the expulsion of 
the Dutch communities would only intensify 
them.” In view of such a situation, the 


possible developments in that country, added 
the paper, “may take any one of the following 
three ways: (1) a period of confusion would 
continue there for some time. (2) With the aid 
of the Communists, Sukarno may suppress his 
opponents. In such an eventuality, Indonesia 


would be turned into another Soviet satellite. 
(3) The anti-Communist forces in that. un- 
fortunate country would join hands in re- 
moving the last remnants of the Communist 
influence. Of course, the last course is the 
best under the circumstance. It may bring 
bloodshed and loss of life and property. But 
this is the price the Indonesians have to pay 
for the rejuvenation of their country.” 


“While the developments in 


latest 


Djakarta will take some time before they - 


can be judged in a better perspective, they 
do indicate that once again Indonesia ‘is in 
serious trouble. That Sukarno is forced to 
leave his country is the climax of his personal 
tragedy. However, whether his removal will 
help stabilize the political situation in that 
country is still open to-doubt.” Thus stated 
the Combined Daily News in its editorial on 
the same day. The downfall of Sukarno, 
continued the paper, “is the result of pressure 
exercised over him by the anti-Communist 
militarists in that country. Even if a com- 
promise could be worked out between the 
Nationalist Party and the military group, 
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the basic problem—the Communist problem— 
that has plagued that country for a long 
time would still remain unsolved, It should 
be pointed out that the Communist Party in 
Indonesia is the oldest one in Asia. Further- 
more, the educational level of the people in 
Indonesia is very iow, Under the protection 
provided by Sukarno in the past few years, 
the Communist Party, though nominally the 
third largest party of the country, exercises 
a great potential influence in the country. 
The removal of Sukarno may bring to an 
end the cooperation between the Nationalist 
Party and the Communist Party, but, whether 
the new government can effectively control 
the situation is anybody’s guess. In view of 
this fact, the situation in Indonesia calls for 
the utmost attention on the part of the 
peoples of the free world.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the 
China News, in its editorial on December 15, 
had the following to say: “This is the second 
time since 1948 that the Indonesian Commu- 
nists have forced their country to the brink 
of war in the interests of international Com- 
munism. The only deterrent to a complete 
Communist take-over in Indonesia is a group 
of courageous and patriotic army commanders 
in Sumatra, Borneo and the Celebes, These 
commanders have only the best interests of 
their government at heart. However, if the 
Communists. are allowed to seize the govern- 
ment and invite Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist technicians to run Indonesia, they 
must take drastic action, even to the point 
of withdrawing from the government. Mean- 
while, the President of Indonesia, Sukarno, 
the hero and leader of the revolution, has 
acted like a man sleep-walking. He has been 
unable to see the danger to his government 
of the Communist threat. Now he is quit- 
ting. It is hoped patriotic forces in Indonesia 
may exert more pressure on and throw the 
Communists out of his government to avoid 
splitting the nation and causing even more 
economic chaos than Indonesia already finds 
herself in.” 


Calling upon the free world to form a 
clear-cut stand about West New Guinea 
without further delay, the China Post editori- 
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alized on December 10 that “this promises 
to be a new trouble spot for the world and 
there is unmistakable sign that the Russian 
and Chinese Communists have a finger in 
the pie as part of their attempt to create 
tension in the cold war.” “If West New 
Guinea ever fell into the Communist hands,” 
warned the paper, “the Australian part of it 
cannot be held against their invasion. The 
possession of New Guinea will pave the way 
for the Communists’ invasion of Australia. 
Therefore, from the long-range point of view, 
the free world should find ways to keep New 
Guinea from the Communists’ hands. For 
the present, however, it is sufficient to keep 
it from the hands of Indonesia. However, if 
the latter country should one day go all-out 


Communist, then the problem of New Guinea - 
would become acute. To protect New Guinea © 
and the surrounding territories from becom- | 
ing Communist, the free world may have ‘to * 
do something about Indonesia. It will be? 
well worthwhile for the free world to encour- 
age the anti-Communist elements in In- 
donesia to do away with the Communists 
and fellow travellers. It is not too late. If 
Indonesia can be saved, Communist threat 
to Borneo, Malaya, the Philippines and! 


Australia would be greatly reduced. On the fy,, 


other hand, if Indonesia should become out 
and out Communist, then all these countries 
would be surrounded or outflanked by Com- 
munist neighbors. Then and not until then 
may Southeast Asia be said to be lost.” 
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Nobel Prize Winners 


pplauding the award of the 1957 Nobel 

prize for physics to Professors Chen Ning 
Yang and Tsung Dao Lee, the New York Times 
said on November 3: “The two Chinese-born, 
American-trained physicists are among the 
youngest ever to receive the Nobel Prize and 
the recognition of ‘their revolutionary the- 
oretical concepts, first{presented about a year 
ago and not proved experimentally until last 
January, is the quickest for any work in the 
history of the prizes, 


“Their daring concepts led to the over- 
throw of the ‘Principle of the Conservation 
of Parity’ that had been regarded as one of 


the great universal laws of nature. This 
removed one of the main obstructions that 
stood in the way of building a comprehensive 
theory about the fundamental building blocks 
of the universe. Having revealed a basic 


symmetry in our immediate part of the 
universe, their work promises to lead to the 
discovery of a new and higher symmetry in 
a more comprehensive universe at present 
hidden from us.” 


The Chicago Daily News said on November 
14 “The prize-winning work of Yang and Lee 
upset a principle that had been accepted as 
basic by physicists for 25 years. This was the 
so-called principle of parity governing sub- 
atomic particles, Important new discoveries, 
jcomprehensible as yet only to highly special- 
lized scientists, have already resulted from 

their revolutionary concept, We can be 
{thankful, especially in the light given off by 
4Sputniks I and II, for this evidence that not 
all the scientific brains are concentrated in 
}Russia. In heaping well-deserved honors on 
Yang and Lee, much credit is also due to 
the University of Chicago. May the birth- 
Tplace of the first atomic chain reaction 


continue to train and inspire 
brilliant young minds in the 
never-ending search for knowl- 
edge.” : 
The Philadelphia Inquirer said on November 
2: “Award of the Nobel Prize for physics 
to two young Chinese-born nuclear scientists 
working in the United States makes this honor 
the [8th time that it has come to America and 
gives this country (the United States) a 
lead over Britain which runs second with 16th, 
This performs an especially useful service in 
reminding Americans of the manner in which 
our scientific strength has been achieved -and 
of the latent power unquestionably possessed) 
by other lands, ... America’s knowledge: has 
come from far-flung sources, It should not 
be necessary. to go through the long list — 
Einstein, Bohr, Rutherford, Hahn, Meitner, 
Fermi, Teller, etc, none of them Americans— 
to recall for our citizens that nuclear science. 
has resulted from the inspiration of many non+ 
Americans, Yet we always seem in the process 
of forgetting and never willing to accept our 
dependence, even in Washington, where it. 
should be best understood and recognized and 
where leadership in American scientific effort 
should be most vigorously stressed.” 


The Christian Science Monitor voiced an 
opinion similar to that of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. In its November 4 editorial, the paper 
said the award of this year’s Nobel prize for 
physics to two young Chinese-born researchers 
illustrated that if there is such a thing 4s 
American nuclear science, it is at the same 
time a great deal more than American. 


“These two young men, who came to the 
United States in the 1940’s before their native 
land had fallen to. Communism, challenged 
and disproved a supposition that had been 
regarded as a law of physics.... They helped 
to prove also that knowledge and the search 
for it transcends boundaries. of continents or 
nations, Whatever rivalry there may be in 
application of the physical gtiences, the_ field 
of basic research jis the world. Whatever 
American-born natufal scientists know. of the 
Structure of the atony it is the product not 


- 
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only of their own immense pioneerings but 
also. of contributions 
Enrico Fermi, Bruno Rossi, Lise Meitner, 
Edward Teller, Hans Bethe and others who 
had their beginnings in other lands.” 


The paper then recalled with regret that 
the United States had barred the entrance 
into its territory of the countrymen of Drs. 
Yang and Lee for a number of decades by 
the Chinese Exclusion Act, saying that “nat- 
ural science in the Western Hemisphere is 
being enriched from the Far East as well as 
from Europe.” 


The Baltimore Sun said on November 2: 
“The Nobel awards in physics, granted to Dr. 
Chen-ning Yang and Dr. Tsung-tao Lee, are 
testimonials to youth. Dr. Lee is 30 years 
old and the youngest professor at Columbia. 
Dr. Yang is 34. The awards are also another 
testimonial to the international character of 
science. Both of these: brilliant. young men 
have done their creative work in the shelter 
of American institutions, But both of them 
received their early training in China, which 
is not without a respectable record in science 
and invention.” 

The paper then stressed the second point 
by saying: “It is the ignorant layman, not the 


scientist, who tries to equate scientific progress 


with national rivalry.,.At the present moment 
in history, the dominance is,divided between 
Europe, including Russia, and the United 
States. But it was not always so, The Chi- 
nese had their great days, as, of course, did 
the Arabs who gave us among other things 
many of our mathematical symbols. Those 
who think of science. nationalistically tend 
these days to assume that the ‘lead’ of Russia 
and the West is something that will last. 
There is no basis whatever for this assump- 
tion, since every accomplishment of science 
becomes immediately or-.soon afterward the 
property of the whole human race.” 


Policy Toward China 


In a letter to the New! York Times pub- 
lished'‘on December 13, Harold Riegelman, 
well-known American lawyer’ and long-time 
friend. of- Free China, ‘criticized C. L. 
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by Albert Einstein, 


Sulzberger’s recent articles on American’ 
policy toward China. Riegelman maintained 
that Sulzberger’s call on the United States 
to negotiate “quietly” with Peiping for Amer- 
ican recognition and its admission to the 
United Nations would “carry forward to a 
dead end the uncertain reasoning regarding 
Sino-American relations.” 












Riegelman said the government of Free 
China “contributed greatly to our victomm 
over. Japan in World War II- The. 
Generalissimo’s loyalty to his pe ose ally 
never faltered. Beset by Russian-equipped 
and supplied Chinese Communists immediate- 
ly after the defeat of Japan and fatally 
handicapped by the United States-imposed 
truce while he still had means of destroying 
the Communist forces, President Chiang Kai- 
shek was obliged to yield the mainland.” 
















He also pointed out that the Government 
of Free China could return tothe mainland 
“in case. of another global war, or if. the; 
growing. mainland discontent . results, in a 
Chinese ‘Hungary.’: Or it could occur as a; 
reaction to fresh Communist aggression jin. 
Asia. These three eventualities are kept, 
alive and promising so long as Free China, 
remains the beacon of hope for the oppressed, 
millions of mainland: Chinese.” 


“To extinguish that beacon by according 
recognition and acceptance of the Commu- 
nist regime while its hands are still red with 
the blood of Korean aggression,” Riegélman 
concluded, “is neither rational nor defensible, 
Such a course would also serve clear notice 
on other anti-Communist leaders throughout 
the world that our support and encourage 
ment are a treacherous basis for any policy 
of resolute resistances against Red imperialism 
and enslavement, . 


























Commenting on the resolution.of the Bap 
Area unit of the California . Democratic 
Council to permit Red China to enter the 
United Nations, the Oakland | Tribune on. No: 
vember 19 said that the action “is, an insult 
to the families of. all, Americans who died 
in Korea or who have been. or still are 
prisoners of the Chinese Communists,” - 








“No amount of qualifications, no number 
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of conditions can alter) the fact that. the 
Chinese Communists, steeped in butcheny 
and hypocrisy, are unrecanted enemies of 
the American people and are unacceptable 
to us as equals in any adventure, To give 
the Chinese Communists an honored seat in 
any of the specialized organizations of the 
United, Nations would. be but. a first easy 
step toward full membership.” 


According to Robert Estabrook, editor of 
the Washington Post, some British officials ‘in 
Southeast Asia warned against any abrupt 
change in the American policy toward Commu- 
nist China. 


Estabrook, who recently made an_ ex- 
tensive tour of the Far East, reported this 
‘British warning in a dispatch from Singapore 
which was published in the Washington Post 
on November 25, The reason given was that 
British ‘regional officials and’ native leaders 
in Singapore are fearful of adding to the 
prestige of the Peiping regime, thus complicat- 
ing the problem of Communist subversion 
among the large Chinese population in the 
British metropolis, 


“This feeling,” he continued, “holds even 
among some Chinese who have been to Peip- 
ing and have found things to criticize about 
that regime:---- They think that after eight 
years of the American policy of non-recogni- 
tion, any sudden change would inevitably 
build up Peiping and damage the American 
and Free World interests.” 


Estabrook added that particularly among 
the British representatives headed by Sir 
Robert Scott, Commissioner General for 
Southeast Asia, there has been ‘some re- 
thinking” about the policy toward China 
since Britain recognized the Peiping regime. 
The jungle fighting in Malaya, the Indo- 


China war and Singapore’s increased impor+-’ 


tance as defense anchor in the Free World 
are all factors in this reassessment, he said) 


Antoine Pinay, deputy of the French 
National Assembly and former premier who 
visited Taiwan last November, stated in an 
interview with the Far East Courier monthly 
on December 15 that he was categorically 
opposed to recognizing the puppet Peiping 
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regime, He. said: “I am. formally opposed 
to recognition of the Peiping regime. I am 
absolutely an adversary of political rappro- 
chement with Communist China. I cannot for- 
get extortions committed by Peiping everyday, 
violations of individual liberties.and methods 
used against the family and property. The 
Chinese Communist regime is not a regime 
compatible with any respect for freedom. 
Consequently, to work for its recognition is 
against the tradition of our country and I 
would not associate! myself therewith.” 


Pinay also praised the prosperity and 
stability of Free China. He said: “I stayed 
there (in Taiwan) about ten days. Contrary 
to prevalent opinion, Taiwan does not give 
the impression of being an entrenched camp 
where everything is subordinated to military 
interest. On the contrary, I found’ a me- 
thodical organization which attends to all 
needs whether they are individual or of social 
life. Thé highway network is perfectly de- 
veloped and fulfills requirements of the in-. 
tense traffic. The soil is cultivated with care. 
Modern factories have sprung up and ‘con- 
tinue to be built.’ Stores are full of mer- 
chandise. There are no restrictions.” 


“Furthermoré, the population gives the 
impression of yood health which contrasts 
with what one can see in underféd regions 
of other Asiatic countries where it is visibly 
not the case. It "has beén™said that school 
attendance is 95%. I myself witnessed social 
progress as revealed by day nurseries, dis- 
pensaries and homes for children and so 
forth.” 


Trade With Red China 


The Houston Chronicle in its editorial of 
November 12 noted a British official’s find- 
ings from a four-week tour of industrial 
centers in Red China, “The* tourist, F. J. 


- Erroll, parliamentary secretary to the Board 
of Trade, found that tradg embargo has been 
hurting the Peiping cai 
“The limited traffic’ open to Red China 
with Russia and a few Afro-Asian nations 
has been insufficient to fill the economic 
needs of Peiping. 


Red China cannot get the 
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petroleum, the ships, and the precision tools 
it must have to grow along its planned lines. 
Among the Chinese Communist officialdom, 
there was a mixture of defiance and resent- 
tment against the trade ban, the Reds trying 
am the one hand to convince themselves it 
Was good in that it taught them to become 
self-sufficient and, on the other, still trying 
pressures to obtain this trade,” the paper 
said. 


The paper then declared: “So far as we 
in the United States are concerned, we must 
not submit to any form, of Red Chinese 
blackmail nor blandishment leading to open- 
ing of trade. We have made this mistake in 
the past, sometimes through the bad judg- 
ment of our leaders in Washington. We 
have abetted the Soviet in attaining its 
eminent position today and traitors, known 
and still unknown, have contributed to. the 
strengthening of our cold war enemy. To 
aid Communist China in becoming another 
major world power, self-sufficient in ail 
respects, would be a tragic error. , That 
likelihood is no more probable than our con- 
viction that we could wean Tito from Moscow 
with gifts. When we think of Communism 
we must understand it as international Com- 
munism, dedicated to world domination and 


the end of individual liberties everywhere.” , 


The Kansas City Timesinits November 2 


editorial entitled “Red China’s Trade Spurt 
Is A Blow to Japan” said: “To the distress 
of Japan, the Chinese Reds are grabbing off 
a large part of the Southeast Asian market 
ahead of the Japanese The Japanese are 
being outpriced by Communist traders in 
such countries as Indonesia, Burma, India, 
Malaya, Cambodia and Ceylon. Red China 
is able to offer goods at low prices by depriv- 
ing its own people of rice, textiles, coal and 
other commodities, The purpose of the Com- 
munist drive seems to be to earn foreign 
currency for expanding Red China’s in- 
dustrial base.” 


The Columbus Dispatch also expressed the 
same view on November 19, It said: “While 
Western eyes have been on the Kremlin and 
Sputnik II, a carefully thought-out program 
of Communist advance in the Far East has 
escaped attention in. many quarters; Red 
China is now making substantial gains in its 
attempt to establish a monopoly in South- 
eastern Asian territory formerly buying from 
Japan. Through barter and easy terms Red 
China is winning the economic struggle. She 
is underselling goods from the Philippines, 
Japan, and Taiwan, all friends of the Western 
democracies. Let’s hope that some effective 
way will be found to stop Peiping’s advance 
economically.” 


Excellent medicine tasting bitter to the mouth will cure disease, 
loyal advice displeasing to the ear is good to be carried out.—Chinese 


Proverb 
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to Kharkov, capital of the Ukraine, There 
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KHRUSHCHEV OF THE UKRAINE: 
A BIOGRAPHY 


By Victor Alexandrov 
Published by Philosophical Library, 
Inc. New York, 1957 


ditors of United States newspapers which 

were members of the Associated Press on 
December 18, 1957. voted Nikita Khrushchev 
both Man of The Year for 1957 and top per- 
sonality of the year in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

Thus this book comes to hand opportunely. 
It has already been widely read in Europe. 
The author is a Russian. He quotes from 
the writings of many European press corres- 
pondents, A statement on the dust jacket of 
the book says, “.. . Much of the information 
in this biography is derived from a former 
Soviet diplomat who was ‘brought up’ with 
Khrushchev... .” 

What kind of man is the first secretary of 
the Central Presidium of the Communist 
party in the Communist party in the USSR? 
A hearty man of Ukrainian peasant origin 
with a prodigious capacity for food and 
alcoholic drinks, who can and does still dance 
the old Ukrainian peasant dances; a man who 
talks officially the Communist party line but 
who frequently tells the newspapermen, in 
frank asides, what he really thinks; a man who 
has forged to the front with the red blood of 
party purges on his hands. 

Khrushchev is a genuine, dyed-in-the-wool 
social revolutionary from the village of Kal- 
inovka in the Ukrainian administrative dis- 
trict of Kursk. Sometimes he refers to himself 
as “an old man who was once a swineherd,” 
But the little Ukrainian swineherd was soon 


ypromoted to work in his father’s blacksmith 


& 


shop. 
In 1911, after his father’s death, he went 
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he became a turner (lathe. oper- 
ator). At the same ‘time he found 
himself in the midst of a group of 
radical shopmen and. began to 
read the literature of social rev@iu- 
tion. Ever since he has been an avid reader. 
He has studied at several schools and ‘wni- 
‘versities in a self-directed and successful 
search for intellectual mastery, 





His career led him in and out of several 
Ukrainian towns. During World War I he 
was wounded in a fight against the white 
cossacks., 

Not until April, 1918, did he join Lenin’s 
Bolshevik party. He stood with Stalin against 
Trotsky, supporting the thesis that Gommu- 
nism does not need to achieve its interna- 
tional revolution before it can become strong 
in a single country—Russia. In 1930 he was 
transferred to Moscow at his own request ‘to 
go to school and rose rapidly in the party 
through the favor of Stalin’s man Kaganovitch. 
Late in 1937 he directed a ruthless and 
successful purge in the Ukraine. 


During World War II, in October, 1941, 
he was commander-in-chief of the “partisan 
army,” which held up the Germans for a costly 
two months at Kharkov. 

Having become first ‘secretary of the 
Central Presidium, he engineered in February, 
1956, the downgrading of Stalin at the historic 
Twentieth Congress of the Russian Communist 
party. This break in the hitherto monolithic 
Communist line offered a hope—a false hope 
—of liberalization to the satellite states,’ Its 
first effect was the Poznan riots of June 28, 
1956, in Poland. 

There had been efforts to woo Tito back 
to the fold; a gigantic reception in Moscow 
in June, 1956 and trips to Belgrade. On one 
of these trips, which led to the Crimea in 
late September, 1956, ranking members of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
party — Malenkov, Kaganogatch, and othess 


with Molotov as spokesman — flew into 


Yalta and grimly laid“it on the line for Tito, 
“What the Socialist camp won in the war 
against Hitler must not be given up to the 
In the event Tito rejoined \ 


capitalist camp.” 
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the Russian sphere of influence, there would 
be no freedom for him, nor any for any other 
satellite country. 

Then came the Hungarian uprisings, On 
November 2, 1956, Khrushchev summoned the 
Moscow Soviet marshals into his presence and 
put Hungary intheir laps. The world knows 
the result, 

Alexandrov, the author of this book, 
seems to project a Khrushchev who would 
make some concessions to liberty and dem- 
ocratization, if he could. The book closes 
with an epilogue which speculates that 
Khrushchev was planning to expand the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin duumvirate into a tri- 
umvirate to include Marshal Zhukov. But 
events in Russia move rapidly; they are 
unpredictable. Even since the recent pub- 
lication of this book Zhukov has gone into 
disgrace. Is there to be a new era of increasing 
and centralized personal power for Kbrush- 
chev, until he becomes another personal 
dictator like the Stalin whom he defamed? 


MIRON A. MORRILL 


THE STORY OF MARY LIU 
By Edward Hunter 


Published by Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy 


248 pages. $4.00 (US) 


t is a distinction for the author to claim 
I the same publisher as President Chiang Kai- 
shek. In line with Edward Hunter’s “Brain- 
washing” (and its sequel, “Brainwashing, The 
Story of Men Who Defied It”), the jacket of 
his new book from the presses of Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy says of Mary Liu: “She was 
subjected to intensive brainwashing by the 
Communists, who saw in her a symbolic ex- 
ample of the kind of individuality they 
could not tolerate. Forced to walk an ideol- 
ogical tightrope, she protected her friends, 
kept her integrity, and managed to make a 
thrilling escape to the free world.” 

Mary Liu’s earliest memories are of a 
white hospital room, white-uniformed nurses, 
and the white bandages which were wound 
about her body, her limbs, even her face. She 
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was then about four years old, had been. in- 
dentured in to a lordly Chinese family as a 
little slave-girl, and somehow left out-of-doors 
on a cold winter’s night so that her tiny 
limbs. one cheek and an ear were frozen, and 
mostly beyond saving. A_ well-known mis- 
sionary surgeon of his day, Dr. Robert Beebe, 
amputated her limbs, carefully kept both 
legs the same length, and saved the thumb 
on one hand, This made all the difference 
in the world to Mary as she grew older and 
found that, by dint of much greater effort 
than others, she could nonetheless do almost 
everything that others did—from dressing and 
combing her hair, to writing, sewing, cooking 
and cleaning. 


Thanks to gracious Mrs, Beebe, who main- 
tained a benevolent interest in Mary long 
after her doctor-husband died,and to Miss 
Laura White, missionary editor, who sensed 
Mary’s capacity for literary work, Mary Liu 
has lived an amazingly active and very useful 
life. She succeeded the ailing Miss White 
as editor of church magazines for Chinese 
women and children, and after a year in 
America returned to Shanghai commissioned 
to translate “The Robe” by Lloyd C. Douglas 
into Chinese. 


Possibly too much of Hunter’s book (the 
entire first half) is taken up with the simple, 
though heroic, biography of Mary Liu. “The 
Ordeal”, which in one comprehensive chapter 
fills the second half of the book, is of world 
wide importance and therefore is the more 
interesting (or so it seemed to me), 


Mary was not naive about the Commu- 
nists. She knew they were subject to the 
Russians; and she knew that the Russians 
had “liberated” Manchuria from the Jap- 
anese by shipping all the equipment and the 
machinery to Russia. As the Communists 
neared Shanghai, the directors of the Christian 
Literature Society decided to send a skeleton 
staff (including Mary) to Hongkong, so that 
whatever happened in the Civil War, the 
magazines would go on. But when a “disci- 
plined modern Red Army” took over Shanghai 
quietly, stressing respect for property and 
courtesy on the part of the soldiers, perhaps 
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Mary Liu and others were more hopeful than 
their knowledge warranted. 


But it must have sounded fine when the 


‘Communists said their only aim was to end ~ 


injustices, that they had no intention of up- 


setting normal life or interfering with free. 


enterprisé; Are not the world’s great powers 
hopeful again and again, even until now, that 
this time the Communists really mean to be 
cooperative? 


Mary was not as enthusiastic about the 
new order of things as the American mission- 
ary from Nanchang, who visiting Shanghai for 
dental work, said: “I get along with the 
authorities all right. They consider me a 
progressive element!” Later accused of “cul- 
tural aggression”, this Miss Cone, principal of 
a Methodist girls’ school in Nanchang, was 
humiliated and utterly baffled by a “people’s 
trial”, Cut off from everyone, both inside and 
out of China, she became a bag of bones and 
—when hopelessly ill—was deported to Hong- 
kong where she died within thirty-six hours, 

Actually. Miss Cone’s ordeal was more 
painful and cruel than Mary I iu’s. But Mary, 
never having been so thoroughly deluded by 
the Communists, and conditioned by a life 
which had been one long struggle, coupled 
with a will to overcome, was able to retain 


her sanity, to devise ways of evading: where 
possible, bending where-necessary, ouraieehs 
the Communists often in her maneuvers. . 


The ‘hardest - part of Mary’s. ordeab.. was 


. the Communist pressure to make her: condemn 


her:.dearest friends, Miss. White | who had 
trained her for literary work, and ‘Margarét 
Brown who had to be called an “American 
imperialist”, though not American (a Cana- 
dian missionary and Mary’s: ‘colleague). “The 
Communist strategy was to. assajil the moral 
fibre of good people, weaken. them by minor 
concessions until they were deeply involved. 
The “unkindest cut” of all was to give the 
impression to the world that all the confes- 
sions, the accusations, the disloyalties to old 
friends and colleagues, ‘were “voluntary”. 


In the end, Mary planned her own Btrategy 
for escape. With her artificial legs coming 
to her rescue (as the most valid excuse in 
the world for needing to go to Hongkong) 
she left everything, even the translation of 
“The Robe” on which she had spent hundreds 
of hours, and made the trip from which she 
never returned. Giving her story to the 
world may be the best thing she has ever 
accomplished. : 

GERALDINE FITCH 


It’s easier to catch a tiger than to set it loose.—Chinese Proverb 
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Exchange of Notes Between China and 
U.S.A. Amending the Educational 
Exchange Agreement of 
November 10, 1947 


Ambassador Rankin to Acting 
Minister Shen 


No. .21. 
Taipei, November 30, 1957. 


Excellency: 


I have the honor to refer to the Educa- 
tional Exchange Agreement between the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of China 
dated November 10, 19t7, providing for re- 
search, instruction, and other educational ac- 
tivities. 

In view of the provisions of the Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities Agreement between 
the United States and China, signed August 
14, 1956, making New Taiwan Dollars accruing 
thereunder available for international edu- 
cational exchange activities, among other 
things, it is the desire of the Government of 
the United States to use a portion of such 
funds for the purpose of the Agreement of 
November 10, 1947. 

I have the honor to refer also to recent 
conversations between representatives of our 
two governments on the same subject and to 
confirm the understanding reached that the 
agreement of November 10, 1947, shall be mod- 
ified as follows to accomplish this objective: 
1, Add a further paragraph to the preamble 

as follows: 

“Considering that funds provided for un- 

der the present agreement have not been 

made available for continuance of such 
educational programs and that the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of 
China desire to reactivate certain educa- 
tional activities with New Taiwan Dollars 
that become available for expenditure by 
the United States for such purposes.” 


. The first paragraph of Article | is modifi- 


ed to read as follows: 


“There shall be established a Foundation 
to be known as the United States Educa- 
tional Foundation in the Republic of China 
(hereinafter designated ‘the Foundation’), 
which shall be recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of China 


. aS an organization created and established 


to facilitate the administration of an edu- 
cational program to be financed by funds 
made available to the Foundation by the 
Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca from currency of China held or avail- 
able for expenditures by the United States 
for such purpose. Except as provided in 
Article 3 the Foundation shall be exempt 
from the domestic and local laws of the 
United States of America as they relate to 
the use. and expenditures of currencies and 
credits for currencies for the purpose set 
forth in the present Agreement. The funds 
and property which may be acquired with 
the funds in furtherance of the purposes 
of the agreement shall be regarded in the 
Republic of China as property of a foreign 
Government, insofar as taxation and kin- 
dred matters are concerned.” 


. The first paragraph of Article 2 is modified 


to read as follows: 


“In furtherance of the aforementioned pur- 


‘poses, the Foundation may, subject to the 


provisions of Article 10 of the present 
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agreement and not in conflict with the 
laws of the Republic of China. except as 
provided in paragraph 1, Article 1, of the 
present agreement, exercise all powers ne- 
cessary to the carrying out of the purposes 
of this agreement including the following:” 


. Article 5 is amended to read as follows: 
“The management and direction of the af- 
fairs of the Foundation shall be vested in 
a Board of Directors consisting of eight 
members (hereinafter designated ‘The 
Board’), four of whom shall be citizens of 
the United States of America and four of 
whom shall be citizens of China. In addi- 
tion, the principal officer in charge of the 
Diplomatic Mission of the United States of 
America to China (hereinafter designated 
‘Chief of Mission’) shall be Honorary 

_ Chairman of the Board. He shall cast the 

deciding vote in the event of a tie vote by 
the Board. The Chief of Mission shall ap- 
point and remove the citizens of the United 
States on the Board, At least two United 
States members of the Board shall be 
officers of the United States Foreign Ser- 
vice establishment in China, one of whom 
shall serve as Treasurer. The citizens of 
China on the Board shall be appointed by 
the Government of the Republic of China 
from a list of nominees concurred in by 
the Chief of Mission and may be removed 
by the Government of the Republic of 
China. Of the citizens of China on the 
Board, one of them shall be a designee of 
Minister of Education and one a designee 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
“The members shall serve from the time 
of their appointment until the following 
December 31 and shall be eligible for re- 
appointment. Vacancies by reason of res- 
ignation, transfer of residence outside of 
China, expiration of service, or otherwise, 
shall be filled in accordance with the ap- 
pointment procedure set forth in this arti- 
cle. 


“The members shall serve without compen- 
sation but the Board may authorize the 
payment of necessary expenses of the mem- 
bers in attending the meeting of the Board 
and in performing other official duties as- 
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signed by the Board.” 


. Article lH is amended by the insertion of 
two new paragraphs, following the ‘first 
paragraph, as follows: 


“The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Re- 
public of China agree that up to ‘an: ag- 
gregate amount of 18,585,000 New Taiwan 
Dollars acquired by the Government of 
the United States of America pursuant to. 
the Surplus Agricultural Commodities 


Agreement dated August 14, 1956, may be 
used for purposes of this Agreement, 


“The performance of this agreement shall 
be subject to. the availability of appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of State of the Unit- 
ed States of America when required by the 
laws of the United States for reimburse- 
ment to the Treasury of the United States 
for currency of China held or available for 
expenditures by the United States.” 


Upon receipt.of a note from Your Excel- 
lency indicating that the foregoing provisions . 
are acceptable to the Government of the Re- 
public of China, the Government of the:United 
States of America will consider . that . this 
note and your reply thereto constitute an 
agreement between the two governments on 
this subject, the agreement to enter into force 
on the date of your note in reply. 


Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 

ances of my highest: consideration. 
(Signed) Karl L. Rankin 

His Excellency 

Shen Chang-huan, se 

Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Republic of China, 
Taipei. 


Acting Minister Shen to 
Ambassador Rankin 


(Translation) 
No. Wai-46-Mei-!-016132 

Taipei, November 30, 1957. 
Excellency: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of Your Excellency’s Note No, 2] of today’s 
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date reading as follows: 

“I have the honor to refer to the Educa- 

tional Exchange Agreement 

above note in full.) to enter into 

-force on the date of your note in-reply.” 

In reply, I have the honor to signify on 
-behalf of the Government of the Republic of 
China its acceptance of the foregoing  provi- 
sions and to confirm that Your Excellency’s 
note ‘and this note constitute an agreement 
between the two governments, effective from 
the day. of this note. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
‘ances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) Shen Chang-huan 


His Excelléncy Karl L. Rankin, 
‘Ambassador of the United States 
of America, 

Taipei. 


Trade Agreement Between the Republic 


of China ‘and the Kingdom of Greece 


The Government of the Republic of China 
and the Government of the Kingdom of 
Greece, being desirous of regulating and 
developing the commercial traffsactions be- 
tween the two countries have agreed upon 
the following: 


Article 1 


“fhe Contracting Parties shall facilitate 
to the greatest possible extent the commercial 
transactions between the two countries, To 
this. end, they shall reciprocally grant the 
necessary import and export licenses for the 
commodities listed in Annex “A” and Annex 
“B” of the Agreement, in accordance with 
the respective laws and.regulations in force 
in the two countries. 

Commercial transactions on products of 
both countries, other than those set forth in 
Annexes “A” and “B”, shall be.effected, upon 
mutual agreement of the competent authori- 
‘ties of the two countries, 


Article 2 


Each Contracting Party shall accord to 
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the other the most favoured*nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties and charges 
in connection with the commercial transac- 
tions effected under this Agreement. 

The provisions of above paragraph shall 
not apply to: 

a) privileges granted, or which may 
later be granted’ by one of the 
Contratting Parties to adjoining 
countries in order to facilitate fron- 
tier traffic; 
advantages resulting from a regional 
customs union or a Free Trade Area 
already concluded, or which may be 
concluded, by one of the Contract- 
ing Parties. 


Article 3 


The financial settlement of all commercial 
transactions between the two countries shall 
be made in United States dollars, The bank- 
ing arrangement in connection with the 
financial settlement shall be dealt with be- 
tween the Bank of Taiwan and the Bank of 
Greece. 


The two countries shall make every effort 
to the end of balancing as far as possible 
the volume of their commercial transactions, 


Article 4 


The present agreement ‘shall come into 
force as from the date of its signing and re- 
main in force for a period of one year. Unless 
either of the Contracting Parties expresses 
its intention to terminate the present Agree- 
ment by three months’ notice, it shall auto- 
matically be extended for another period of 
one year and so on thereafter. It may be 
revised at any time by mutual consent. 


Any revision or termination of the present 
Agreement shall be made without prejudice 
to any rights or obligations accruing or in- 
curred hereunder prior to the effective date 
of such revision or termination. 

Done at Athens this thirtieth day of the 
eleventh month of the Forth-Sixth year of 
the Republic of China, corresponding to the 
November thirtieth day of the Year One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty-Seven. 
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For the Government of For the Government’ of ' hey Alkaloids 
the Republic of China: the Kingdom of Grece z Plywood a 
Wen Yuan-ning Constantine. Tsatsos Canned pineapple 


Hat bodies 
Trade Agreement A “B” 


SOE SF} Gd abs ~ Products to be exported from the Kingdom. 
Products to be exported from the Repub- of Greece: 
lic of China: : $ Tobacco’ 
Sugar ' Cotton 
Rice ; ‘* Cotton textiles: and yarns 
Tea Colophony 
Camphor Turpentine 
Essential oils . Olive oil 
Aluminium Wines 
Cod liver oil Gypsum ‘and other minerals. 
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Prompt & Efficient Services 3 
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General Banking Business 
by. 


Hua Nan Commercial Bank, Ltd, - 
* * ® lt 


Established: 1919 

Head Office: Taipei, Taiwan 

Chairman: Chi-kuang Liu (2&3) 

General Manager; B. C. Kan (Rims) - 

42 Branches: throughout the Whole Province - 
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Oct 18 President Chiang Kai-shek’s book 
“Soviet Russia in China” was published in 
England by George Harrap of London. 


19 The Sino-Jordanian Amity Treaty was 
signed in Amman, Jordan, by _ Foreign 


Minister George K. C. ¥eh and Jordanian 
Foreign Minister Samir Al Rifai. 


20. Chinese Air Force planes penetrated deep 
into the Bamboo Curtain dropping thousands 
of copies of President Chiang Kai-shek’s book 
“Soviet Russia in China” and relief parcels 
over Shansi, Shensi, Hopei, Shantung, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi and Fukien. 


22 The Executive Yuan announced a raise 
of pay for both civilian employees and 
servicemen from January 1958, 


Arnold P. Friedlaender, Russian- born 
businessman of North China deported by 
the Chinese Communists after six years’ 
imprisonment, arrived at Hongkong. He told 
the Hongkong Siandard that the Chinese 
people on the mainland, especially students, 
peasants and merchants, would support any 
counterattack launched by Free China, and 
that the apparent loyalty which most main- 
landers showed to the Communist regime 
was superficial, They obeyed the Commu- 
nists only because they wanted to “save their 
rice bowls.” The China mainland is now, he 
added, nothing but a huge Soviet colony 
with Mao Tse-tung as “an appointed 
governor-general.” 

A nine-member Thai delegation headed 
by Lieut Gen. Thanom Kittikachorn, Thai 
Defense Minister, arrived in Taipei for a 
ten-day visit. 

A. six-member Korean military delegation, 
headed by Lieut. Gen. Chang Do Yong, 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Korean Army, ar- 
rived in Taipei for a ten-day visit. 

28 President Chiang Kai-shek watched a 
gigantic’ amphibious operation, the biggest 
maneuver in recent years, staged by a rein- 
forced marine division and two army divisions 
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under cover of over 100 warships and jet 
planes in southern Taiwan. Among the for- 
eign guests were American Ambassador Karl 
L. Rankin, Commander of United States 
Taiwan Defense Command Vice Admiral 
Austin K. Doyle, Lieut. Gen. Thanom Kit- 
tikachorn, Chief of the Thai Military Delega- 
tien, Lt. Gen. Chang Do Yong, Chief of the 
Korean Military Delegation, and many 
others, 

29 Admiral Arthur W. Radford, former 
Chairman of U. S, Joint Chiefs of Staff, ar- 
rived in Taipei for a four-day visit in his 
dual capacity as adviser to the American 
Champion and Fiber Company and. repre- 
sentative of the American Banking and Trust 
Company to discuss business transactions 
with officials of the paper and pulp plants 
on Taiwan, 

The Legislative Yuan ruled that the 
grand justices may serve a-second term of 
nine years after the expiration of their first 
term. 

. Free China was given an export quota of 
750,000 metric tons of sugar for 1958 by the 
International Sugar Conference in London. 
30 The Republic of China and the United 
States signed an agreement in Taipei re- 
activating the Fulbright Program through a 


‘ reorganized U.S. Educational Foundation in 


Taiwan. 

The Republic of China and Greece signed 
in Athens a one-year trade pact calling for 
maximum commercial transactions between 
the two countries within the realm of their 
respective laws and regulations. 

Dec 1 Foreign Minister George K. C, Yeh 
and his party of three returned home after 
a four-week goodwill visit to five Middle 
East countries. Commenting on his trip, 
Minister Yeh said the Communists are step- 
ping up their campaign of infiltration in the 
Middle East and warned the Western nations, 
particularly the United States, to reappraise 
their present policies in order to prevent the 
strategic petroleum-producing area from be- 
coming a prey to international Communism. 


Chief of General Staff General Wang 
Shu-ming approved a fund of NT$6,000,000 for 
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the establishment of a furlough center on 
the offshore island of Kinmen with the aim 
of boosting the morale-of the frontline gar- 
risons by providing them with adequate rec- 
reation. 

3 Four young West German globe-trotters, 
after a frustrating eight-day visit in Canton, 
arrived in Taiwan for a four-week visit. 
They said they couldn’t move a step beyond 
the city of Canton and were barred from 
talking to the Chinese people who, they said, 
were very poorly dressed. 

A 13-man Korean cultural mission headed 
by Prof. Chu Yao Sup arrived in Taiwan 
for an eleven-day visit at the invitation of 
the APACL China Chapter. 


4 A wave of CAF jets met with four Red 
MIG’s in an air encounter over. watérs one 
hundred miles from Kinmen. No damage 
was reported on either side, the Defense 
Ministry announced, 


Thai Defense Minister Lt. Gen. Thanom 
Kittikachorn left for Bangkok ahead of the 
other members of his delegation after a one- 
week visit in Taiwan. 

William G. Goddard, famous Australian 

lecturer and radio commentator, accompani- 
ed by his wife, arrived in Taiwan for his 
third visit in Free China. 
5 Vice Admiral Austin K. Doyle, chief of 
the United States Taiwan Defense Command, 
announced the arrival of a second Matador 
unit in. Taiwan. 

1,500 copies of Chinese books including 
“The Twenty-Five Histories,” and “Soviet 
Russia in China” were presented in Ankara 
by Ambassador Shao Yu-lin on behalf of the 
Chinese government to the government of 
the Republic of Turkey marking the first 
step in the implementation of the Sino- 
Turkish Cultural Convention. 


6 Dr. Toshitaro Morinaga, Director of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Research 
of the Japanese Agriculture Ministry, arrived 
in Taipei for a four-day visit. 


7 Dominican Ambassador Jose Villanueva, 
former Dominican Minister in Taipei, pre- 


sented his credentials to President Chiang 


Kai-shek. 
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Venezuelan Minister Arturo Lares, former: 
Venezuelan Charge d’Affaires in Taipei, pre-: 
sented his credentials to President - Chiang: 
Kai-shek. 


Chinese Air Force planes accomplished 
another daring mission dropping safe con- 
duct passes over Communist airfields in Fukien 
and Kwangtung for the benefit of Commu- 
nist air force personnel who may wish to 
fice the mainland. Dropped at the same 
time were over a million copies of leaflets, 
relief rice and comfort bags containing ‘toys © 
and daily necessities over more: than 20 cities 
in the two coastal provinces. 


9 The Operatic Group of the Republic of 
China left for Barcelona after a successful 
ten-day performance at the Zarzuela Theater 
in Madrid. The Group announced contribu- 
tion of the proceeds of its opening night in‘ 
Barcelona to a relief fund: for flood victims 
in Valencia. 


10 Chinese scientists Dr.. Tsung Dao Lee 


and Dr. Chen Ning Yang received the Nobel, . - 


Prize for Physics of 1957 at a special ceremony . 
at Stockholm. The prize, awarded personally. : 
by King Gustal Adolf of Sweden, consisted., 
of a gold medal, a diploma and a. cash award, 
of US§$20,000 to each. 


11 Mr. Rescronan Labaki, Lebanese writer, - 
arrived in Taiwan for a one-week visit at 
the invitation of the Government Informa- 
tion Office. 

12 A CAF team composed of % officers and 
men headed by Gen. Chen Kia-shang, C-in-C’ 
of the Chinese Air Force, took off for Manila 
in nine F-8+ Thunderjets to participate in the 
annual “Aviation Weck” in the Philippines. 
13 Dr. Jorge Bocobo, chairman of the Philip- 
pine Code Commission, arrived in Taipei - 
with a party of three for a two-day visit. 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, permanent delegate of 
the Republic of China to the United Nations, — 
declared at a U. N. debate on peaceful 
coexistence that Russia is the “only one big 
obstacle to world-wide peaceful coexistence” 
and pointed out that Moscow’s words and 
Moscow’s deeds are two different things,” : 
He said China had “tried to practice coex- 
istence with the Soviet: Union longer and: 
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harder than almost any other country repre- 
sented here. In the last 30 years we had 
tried again and again not only to coexist 
but cooperate. Those efforts brought a treaty 
of friendship and alliance in 1945 and .im- 
mediately afterward Soviet forces in Man- 
churia transferred huge munitions supplies 
to the Chinese Communists.” “That is an 


example of the Soviet practice of peace and | 
peaceful coexistence” he said, A 
15 The nine CAF F-3+ Thunderjets were’ 
enthusiastically applauded by thousands of 
spectators in Manila for their split-second | 
precision-formation acrobatics over the capit= 7 
al of the Philippines. q 
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